GIFT 
DEC 20 


TURN YOUR FACES TO THERISING SUN., 
PEAST YOUR EYES ONA BRIGHTER DAY TOWARDS 
WHICH WE ARE ALL WORKING TO DEVELOP 
ASCIENTIFPIC , PRACTICAL , AND ETHICAL 
PHARMACY BY EDUCATION ,LEGISLATION AND 

PERSISTENT EffoRT 


POUNORD.MAY 1907 


NOVEMBER, 1915 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 723 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. | One Dollar per Year. 


ANALAX Laxative 


Is Being Advertised to Physicians Everywhere 
KEEP UP YOUR STOCK 


McKESSON 


NEW YORK 
Makers of Calox 


The Non-Poisonous Fly Destroyer 


46 Cases of poisoning of children by fly poisons were reported in the press of 15 States 
| from July to November, 1914 er : 
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poTASSIUM IODIDE 
BISMUTH SUBNIT. 
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STRYCHNINES| i 
CODEINE A glance down the N. Y.Q. list presents a Moving Picture 


of excellence that progresses from one skilfully prepared chemical 
. product to another. The druggist may watch this exhibit with ty 


interest, for it has a beauty all its own, and it means much to him. 
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By | . “TYPHOID IS A DISEASE OF YOUTH AND EARLY ADULT LIFE.” 
| 
The results the use of 
ia ae have been so remarkable that it has been well denominated, 


“GREATER THAN ALL.OTHER SAFEGUARDS OF WAR OR PEACE.” 


All persons should be immunized against typhoid, particularly vacation seekers, as 
typhoid is preeminently a disease of summer resorts and camps. 


Prophylactic 


(U. S. License No. 8) 
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| is prepared the same and from the same 
| culture used by the Army and Navy. It should be: noted: that 
F | only killed bacilli are used, and that this vaccine is identical 
ty : with the “army vaccine” on which the army and navy Statistics 
for efficacy and harmlessness are based.. | 
| It it marketed in | 
| Package of 3 bottles (one complete immunizing treatment) $ 
ia One Syringe, containing one complete immunizing treatment, — three. sterile 
q making the price per dose. negligible. 
P The Syringe package i is recommended for convenience and freedom from possibilities 
| of contamination. 
fat | oO Our little pamphlet for the laity, “Have You Had Typhoid?” should vm on every 
3} : physician’s table.: It tells in plain terms of the danger from Typhoid Carriers and 
Boost | the wonderful results from prophylactic inoculation. A’ supply will gladly be sent to 
| ig any physician on request. We issue another pamphlet, for physicians, “Typhoid Vac- 
"4 : cine in Prophylaxis and Treatment,” which is kept up to date and will also be 
| promptly mailed on request. 7 
Ba | _ Please specify and insist on being supplied with “Cutter’s” biologics, they are 
high grade and western. made. 
ang | 
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Preparation the Extract Cod Liver 


The common-law right to the name “Wampole’ s,” built 
up through a thirty years’ use of the title by the partnership 
_ Henry K. Wampole & Co., was in dissolution of the partnership, 
in a Court settlement, for a substantial consideration to each 
and every one of the claimants under that partnership, assigned 
to the succeeding corporation, Henry K. Wampole & Co., Inc., 
as their sole and exclusive property, and it has since been regis- 


tered at Washington, D. C., as applying solely to the prepara- 


tions put out by 


E N R Y- - WAMPOLE. 
COMPANY. 


Hence, no other preparation of Cod Liver Extract, not made 
by them, can be sold or offered, or advertised, as “Wampole’s,” 
by any druggist other than upon an infringing—if not a fraud- 
ulent basis. 

From the standpoints of both legality and morality, there- 
fore, when “Wampole’s” Preparation of Cod Liver Extract is 


prescribed or called for, the druggist should supply the only one 


to which the name can properly apply and to which it does apply 


by common-law right, 
_ by right of purchase, 
by right of on. 


Thousands of dollars annually have been spent, and are being 
spent, in creating a demand through physicians for this prep- 
aration, placing many thousands of dollars of profit in the 
pockets of druggists through whom it has been distributed and 


whose co-operation for future mutually profitable business As 
earnestly requested. 


wil COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturing Pharmacists PHILADELPHIA, U. s. A. 
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Notice the Trade 


To correct an erroneous impression given 
publicity by some of our competitors, we here 
give notice that we have never been compelled 
to decline or reduce quantity on orders received 


Despite the present very great scarcity and. 
| difficulty of obtaining supplies of crude material 
necessary for its manufacture, the. capacity of 
“output of our plant (the largest in the West) is 
‘unimpaired, and we are executing all orders 
our usual promptness. 


LANGLEY MICHAELS CO. 


FRANCISCO 
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9 NOVEMBER, 1915 
ED ITORIAL 
ORIGINAL PAPERS _ 
The Sphaerocytes of Plants and Their Possible Significance in Growth and in 
The Peroxide of Hydrogen Situation—L, T. Kirch .......... 15 
ITEMS OF INTEREST | | 
‘Mistaken Diagnosis in Hospital for Advanced Tuberculosis 
Department of Commerce—Coal- Tar Production in 1 the U. Me Sea 163 _ 
(Continued on Pit 5.) 
the levertype. The principle is that of our original 
lever type of fine adjustment which has met the | - 
“test of time and been very generally adopted. The 
construction is simple and durable, giving a a 
delicate movement for work with the highest 
_ powers, yet rapid enough for the lower powers. | . 
@ The stand is of the same form as our FF and — a 
embodies all the good features which have com-— _ 
mended that model.to so many purchasers. . 
Descriptive circular will 
sent on request a 
| 


154 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“Factories: 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FRANKFURT a/M, GERMANY 
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| SANTA MARINA BUILDING 


Licorice Company 


Sole Manufacturer of 


THE OLD-FASHIONED REMEDY FOR COUGHS AND COLDS 


Serial 3208 


Also the Celebrated SCUDDER and M. AND R. BRANDS Stick Lddsistee: Powd. Extracts and 
Powd. Root in convenient packages for the trade 


M. & R. WAFERS (In 5c bags), LOZENGES, ETC., ETC. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A LARGE AND VARIED LINE OF DELICIOUS 


FLEXIBLE LICORICE SPECIALTIES 


FOR THE CONFECTIONERY TRADE 
Our. Goods are for Sale by All Wholesale Druggists and Confectioners 
Coast Trade Supplied by Our San Francisco Agents 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


are men quick to recognize ‘the real merits of the rill they 
handle. They will, therefore, appreciate the excellent quality. iH 
ie “oa. C. W. ” POTASSIUM IODIDE. It meets the strictest 
requirements of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and is supplied in both 
Crystals and Granular form. Also “M. C. W.” SODIUM | 
IODIDE, IODIFORM, THYMOL IODIDE, RESUB- — 
LIMED IODINE, etc. All carefully prepared, of the — BS 


purity. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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TABLE CONTENTS—Continued 


What is the American Merchant Marine?. 


Suspect Attempted “Corner” of Drug Market 
Almond Oil and the Pure Food 


Should the Retail Druggist Make His Own. Preparations? 


CLASSIFIED 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS.......... 


? 


THE ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN DRINK MIXER 


The Dumore 
advertises your store. _ 
The Dumore An 
attracts your customers. There 
are no springs to rust or weaken. — Object 
There can be no shocks, every — 
part being thoroughly insulated, Lesson 
standardized and. interchange- 
able. It is started or stopped 
at any point, and the mixing | 
rod and agitator can be de- 
tached instantly. 


The Dumore 
has few parts and they will not. 
get out of order. 

The Dumore 


is fully guaranteed. 
Its base is illuminated. = = | 


THE SANITARY “DUMORE” 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wisconsin 
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American Medico-Pharmaceutical League......... 9 
Cutter Second cover page Parke, Davis & Fourth cover page 
“Dumore,’’ The 5 Pharmaceutical 
12 Tanglefoot Fly Paper Front cover page and 10 
Walrus Manufacturing Co........... Third cover page 
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SELL FULL PRICES 
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Manufacturi ng Chemists 


Get our quotations and stock the line 


GILBERT CO. Inc. 


Successors to Cespi Co. SAN FRANCISCO 
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4 
HOTEL ST. REGI 
New, Market ff 
Modern, Street Cars 
Fireproof, from 
| ourtn 4 
Located, 
of Business, Cars 
Shopping from Third 1 
and and: 
T d : 
Amusement Ownsen 
District. Depot. 
Direct Exposition || 
to Pass Our 
Suites 
European 
Single Rooms: 
With Large | 
and Rooms 
Without With Outside 
a 
Bath Exposu res. 4 
The HOTEL ST. REGIS has been wo Cut this. out and save 50 cents ea | a 
accepted by the Official Hotel Bureau for (> PFPRIVER’S COUPON 
registration and its rates are as follows: oa) FREE BUS TICKET — 
| ‘Witheut Bath With Bath The driver of the Universal Bus = 
One Party .....$1.00 & $1.50 $2.00 & $2.50 and 
senger holding this ticket to the 
Two Parties $2.50 & $3.00 Hotel Gingee. 
Weekly Rates on Application. hi Leave this stub with the cashier. J 
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Ask Your Jobber 


— for — 


SNOWFLAKE 
COCOANUT 
OIL 


MADE FOR THE DRUG TRADE 


DORADO OIL WORKS 


California Street 


CAPITAL 


(NOT MUTUAL) 


FIRE 
FOR DRUGGISTS 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER $300,000. SAVED POLICY- 
HOLDERS $50,275.88 DURING 1914. 
PRACTICAL DRUG STORE AD- 
JUSTERS IN CASE OF FIRE. 
LICENSED IN 34 STATES. — 


Ask for our proposition on your store, 


and for our 1914 Report. 


The American Draggists’ Fire 


Insurance Company 
1004-1005 Mercantile Library Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Big Christmas Sellers 


There’s more than onesies back 

of the tremendous success of Lenox 

- Chocolates. There’s a big, broad and 

vigorous advertising campaign that 

is making them bigger sellers than 
ever before. 


Lay in a good supply now, bindinne 
the Christmas rush begins. Should 
your jobber not sell Lenox, write 

cr wire us. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY co. 
Boston, Mass. 


WHEN MAKING TESTS 


USE ONLY 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL 


C. P. Acids 
GREINER 


TRADE (R) MARK 


Resistance Glassware 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


CAIRE COMPANY 


_ 573 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Chemists’ and Assayers’ Apparatus 
and Reagents | 
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For 200 Years 
Standard remedy of the 
world for 


Sylvester's | KIDNEY DISEASE 
Haarlem 


INWARD 
| INFLAMMATION. 
WE ARE EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


for the U. S. and Canada for the importation of 


GENUINE SYLVESTER’S 
HAARLEM OIL 


From Haarlem, Holland 


None Other is Genuine. Look for ‘‘C. Sylvester” 
| on the label i 


M. Coward, Successor to C. Sylvester 
Depot, No. 270 Greenwich Street, New York 


276 New Members Elected, Year Ending | 


April 15, 1915—American Medico-| 
Pharmaceutical League. 


Nineteenth year. First Medical Society 


in America to co-operate with pharmacists. 


Membership dues $2 per annum. All repu- 


table physicians, dentists and pharmacists 
are eligible. Eugenie R. Eliscu, M.D., 


treasurer, New York City; Samuel F. 


Brothers, Ph.G.,..M.D., corresponding sec- 
retary, 96 New Jersey Avenue, Brooklyn, 
| 


Certificate of membership free to each 


member. 
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THE 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF 
CHIROPODY 


(INCORPORATED) 


FALL TERM OPENED 
MONDAY, SEPT. 6, 1915 


Graduates receive the 


Degree of D. S. C. 


_ The Faculty is made up of men of high 
standing in the medical profession. 
ADDRESS 
CHAS. D. McPHERSON, Secretary 

883 MarKET Sr., ROOM 203 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ative Mevicatep Grape G 


Laxative Medicated Grapes are clean, ripe, sound 
Muscatel Grapes, especially dried, seeded and med- 
icated with active ingredients for the treatment of 


Constipation and disorders of the stomach, liver 
and bowels. 


CROWN HEADACHE POWDER 


Makes A Good 
Friends Remedy 
Makes A Good 
Money Seller 


Pa 


TRADE MARK | | 
Have been in use for 18 years, and proven satis- 
factory to the consumer and profitable to seller. 
Half dozen free goods with an order for three 
dozen, either size. Ask your jobber. | 
Guaranteed by the F. A. Weck Co. under the 
Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. Serial No. 3601. 


THE F. A. WECK CO. 


501 THIRD AVENUE, Richmond District 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DRUGGISTS 


- @ You are liable to be sued for damages 
on account of any error or mistake, or 


alleged error or mistake, in filling pre- 
scriptions or selling drugs by any person 
connected with your store. 

q A “FRANKFORT” Policy of Insur- 
ance will protect you against such law 
suits, better and cheaper than your law- 
yer—it is our business. Besides, we pay 
the judgment, if one is rendered, up to 
the limit of our Policy—your lawyer 
does not. | 


@ A card of inquiry will bring you full 


information. 


THE FRANKFORT 


INSURANCE CO. 


340 SANSOME STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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Malted 


IN THE SQUARE PACKACE 


was one of the products for which 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Company 


received the 


PRIZE 


[Highest 
Panama Pacific International Expo. 
THE BEST is none too : F OR YOUR TRADE 


The James H. il. Barry Co. 


ARTISTS’ 


CopyvRiIGHTs &c. | ABBOTT & CO. 


Anvone sending a sketch and description may 7 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether a> 127 _N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


invention is probably patentable. Communica- Artists’ Materials and Drafting Supplies 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents | | Winsor & Newton’s Colors, Brushes : 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive , yas, | . 
special notice, without charge, in the , White China for Decoration 


FIRST 


culation of any scientific journal. ‘l'erms, $3 a Use 
MINN four $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


Branch NN & Co,26 Broadway. NEW Y ork T A N G L E F 0 0 4y 


PHARMACY STUDENTS _ —the non-potsonous 
. PURCHASE THE BEST | fly destroyer 
$2.00 $4.00 $8.00 Per Doz. 
| Publisher Philadelphia 
: Gastrogen Tablets 
| 
Order from your Jobber. _ Clinton Cascara Active 
Manufactured by — | $2.00 $10.20 Per, Doz. 
FAY & SCHUELER Jobbers 


St. Louls, Mo. 


Bristol-Myers Co. New York 
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— 


F. W. SEARBY B. CARE 


solicited. 


Published on the Thirtieth Day of Current Month ey the GALEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
on behalf of the Pharmacists and the interests of the Drug Trade, 


Staff: 


_ Address all communications and oe all checks and money orders payable to Galen 
Publishing Co., 723 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, California. 

Communications on questions pertaining to Pharmacy and the 
The name of the writer should accompany every article, not oe for | 
: publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. | 


F. C. SMITH, Business Manager. 


J. H. DAWSON R. BE. WHITE 


Drug Business are 


COLLABORATORS 

H. M. GORDIN FRANK T. GREEN WILHELM BODEMANN 

H. M. WHELPLEY GEO, F. PAYNE J. H. BEAL 

Cc. LEWIS DIEHL EDWARD KREMERS A. B. STEVENS 

J. U. LLOYD : L. E. SAYRE LYMAN F. KEBLER 

FRED WEST | J. H. FLINT CHAS, H. LA WALL | 
NISH | MRS. JENNIE WHITE MISS CLARISSA M. ROEHR 

G. H. P. LICHTHARDT LUCY D. GABEL DYNA 


EDITORIAL 


By the time 
the present 
number of 
THE PACIFIC 
PHARMACIST 
will be in the 
hands of our readers it is likely that 


THE AMERICAN | 
MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION AND 
THE PATENT 
FRAUD. 


the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 


sition will have closed its gates forever. 
In speaking of this event one naturally 
recalls the words of Prospero: 
“Our revels now are ended. 
actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, wai 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


To the warring nations of Europe this 
Exposition was a grand object lesson, 
teaching them that: “Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than those 
of war.’ While to those of us who 
had the time and’ opportunity and the 
intellectual training to take advantage 
of the thousands of treasures therein 


exhibited it was a priceless boon and 


one not likely to be repeated in the life- 
time of any who now walk the earth. | 

_ There was one exhibit at the Fair that 
must have appealed to all philanthro- 


These our 


pists, pharmacists and _physicians—that 
was the one the American Medical As- 
sociation installed in the Educational 
Building. It was an exposé in con- 
nection with their Propaganda for Re- 


form in Proprietary Medicines. Though 


somewhat of a misnomer the words 
patent medicines are the words most 
generally used to designate this line 
of merchandise. In examining this ex- 
hibit one must be struck with the fact 
that the most popular of these prepara- 


tions are those which contain the most 
whiskey. 


Standing by many of these 
patent medicines there was a flask of 


whiskey, whose alcoholic contents rep- 
resented the amount contained in the 


proprietary preparation there exhibited. 
To those who have acquired. the liquor 
habit and are denied the use of liquors 


these patent. medicines often furnish 


a satisfying substitute. 
_ The patent medicine business has been 


a curse to pharmacy and it is to be 


regretted that many pharmacists, some- 
what in the nature of a tacit endorse- 
ment, have, over their own names from 
week to week, advertised these prep- 
arations, selling them at reduced rates 
as if by so doing they were conferring 
a favor on the public. Some also have 
given their show windows to displays 


- of these quack remedies, receiving in 


return for so doing a few bottles of 


or 
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-the nostrums. And again some of the 
less reputable journals have allowed the — 


use of their columns to advertise these 
preparations. 

The federal laws and the laws of our 
State have done a great deal to suppress 
this patent medicine evil, but much still 
remains to be done, and each one in his 
own sphere can lend a helping hand so 
that eventually the laws in our land will 


be as strict as they are in such coun- 


tries as France, Germany and England. 

But for the assistance of pharmacists 
the patent medicine business never could 
have attained the proportions it has to- 
day. It is to be hoped that now there 


will be a turn in the tide and pharma- 


cists will no longer be obliged to en- 
cumber the shelves of their pharmacies 


these generally useless not harm- 


ful preparations. 
It was the iitention of the writer bi 


give a description of the most promi- 


nent patent medicines exploited in the 
American Medical Association’s exhibit, 
but as the same subject is most fully 


explained in the literature published by - 


that society it was thought advisable not 


to do so. 


We would advise such of our readers 
who have not this literature to write to 


the American Medical Association, 538 
North Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl., 


and get copies of the following: ‘The 


Great American Fraud,” by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams ; “Nostrums and Quack- 


ery,” the many pamphlets published un- 


der the name of “Medical Fakes and 
Fakers,’ and also their very excellent 
work, New and Non-Official Remedies. 

We are told that success js every- 
thing in the eyes of the vulgar and it 


is useless to deny the fact that some 


of those who have résorted to non- 
ethical and unscientific pharmaceutical 
methods have obtained financial suc- 
cess, but in these days of higher edu- 
cation, of colleges of pharmacy and 
medicine, he is but a poor member who 
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would degrade his noble calling to the 
level of charlatans and quacks and 
where principal claim to the good will 
and the respect of his neighbors is the 
fact that he sells quack medicines at cut 
rate prices. 


A NEW In this issue appears 
SCIENTIFIC an article by Dr. Al- 


DISCOVERY. bert Schneider which 


is believed to be the 


opening chapter of a new discovery in* 
cell structure and tissue growth. It is_ 


of course entirely too early to predict 


what the discovery will lead to. If the 


- author is correct in his tentative ex- 


planations of his observations he has in 
all probability the key to the correct 
explanation of the cause or causes of 
all neoplasmic growths, such as sarco-— 
mas, adenomas and carcinomas. It is 
true that the observations made are 


_ based upon the examination of vegeta- 


ble tissues and organs only, but it is 
more than probable that similar obser- 
vations will also be made in animal tis- 
sues because of the close analogies 


existing between vegetable cells and 
animal cells. 


That the interpretations based upon 
the observations recorded may be falla- 
cious is freely admitted by the author; 
on the other hand, he also suggests the © 
possibility that the interpretations sub- — 
mitted fall far short of their true sig- 
nificance, as may be revealed in the 
light of further* discoveries along the 
same or similar lines. We do not ques- 


tion the genuineness of the observa- 


tions recorded by the author, and if his 
interpretations of the observations are 
correct, the report most certainly forms 
a new chapter in the science of cytology. 


“A guilty conscience needs no ac- 
cuser’; were ever truer words spoken 
than those? A person who has done 
some one a wrong is always expecting 
his victim is trying to get even. Why 
not? Have they not a reason to sus- 
pect that such would be the case? 
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THE SPHAEROCYTES OF 
PLANTS AND THEIR POSSI- 
BLE SIGNIFICANCE IN PLANT 


GROWTH AND IN NEOPLAS- 
MIC FORMATIONS. 


(Preliminary Report.) 


By ALBERT SCHNEIDER. 
Two preliminary reports touching on 
 sphaerocytes have already been  sub- 
mitted.* The present report is a fur- 
ther statement of the observations made 
to date and an attempt to formulate a 


theory in harmony with said observa- 
tions. It is hoped that this will induce 


others to investigate along the same or 
similar lines. Should the observations 
and theoretical deductions herein re- 
corded be finally established as fact it 


will open a new chapter in cytology and 


will materially change our present con- 


‘ception of plant growth and probably 
plasm’ (the “Plasomen” and “Dermo- 


also of animal growth. 

Incident ‘to the microscopical and 
bacteriological examination of vegetable 
food products and of fruits, with a view 


to ascertaining the number and kind of 


organisms concerned in the various 
stages and degrees of decomposition as 
commonly comprehended under the 
terms rotting and decay, certain rather 
striking spherical bodies were observed 
within and without the pulp (paren- 
chyma ) cells of certain fleshy fruits. 


For want: of a better name these struc-_ 
turés have been designated sphaerocytes. 


It was thought that the sphaerocytes 
might be the precursors of the more 
pronounced invasion by the rotting bac- 
teria, yeasts and molds, because they 


*1. The Sphaerocytes of Plants and the Sac- 
charophagous Amebas of Decaying Bananas. 
For Merck’s Report, Dec. 1915. 


2. Die Blasenzellen (Sphaerocyten) der Pflan- 
zen und Ihre Bedeutung zur Erklirung 
plasmischer Bildungen. Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Apotheker- Zeitung, Nov. 1915. 


vacuoles, 
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appeared to increase numerically during — 


the stages commonly recognized as the 
full- and over-ripening of the fruit, and 


gradually disappeared as the processes 
of decay advanced. 


_Sphaerocytes or sphaerocyte-like bod- 


les have been noted from time to time 
but most writers passed them by with 
a mere mention and generally consid- 


ered them as more or less normal cell 


inclusions or cell constituents. Such 


students of plant cytology as Briicke, 
Altmann, Hartig, Nageli, Flemming, 


Stricker, Strassburger, Guignard, 


Schmitz, Berthold, Boveri, Biitschli and 


Wiesner, who some twenty-five years 


ago laid the foundation for our present 


conception of. the germ plasm and the 
plant cell, also paved the way to the 


discovery of the sphaerocytes. It is 
rather remarkable that these and other : 
‘investigators should have noted and de- 


scribed the ultimate granules of the cell 


tosomen” of botanists and the “Chon- 
driosomes’”’ and “‘Mikrosomen” of zoolo- 


gists), and have overlooked the much 
larger sphaerocytes. It is true one or 


two botanical writers of twenty and 


more years ago described “plasmic 


99 


however no attempt was 
made to ascertain and explain their 


biologic significance and furthermore it 
is evident that these writers confused 


or failed to differentiate between plas- 
mic vacuoles and true sphaerocytes. The 
former are mere globose spaces of cell 


sap surrounded by or enclosed in the 


cell-plasm, whereas the latter are in all 
probability living units. Some observa- 
tions regarding ultimate plasmic gran- 
ules (Plasomen) were made in 1893* 


and there are -indications that the 


* Contribution to the Probable Biology of 
Plasomen. Bull. Torrey Botanical Club. 20: 
379-383. 1898. 
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sphaerocytes have their beginnings in 


these plasmic granules. 


As already stated, sphaerocytes occur 
most abundantly in certain fully ripened, 
over-ripe, and in even slightly decayed, 
fleshy fruits. They are mostly extra- 


cellular, although in some fruits, as 


the grape and the tomato, many are 
found within the cells. In size they 
are extremely variable, ranging from 
the limits of microscopic vision to over 
one hundred microns in diameter. It 


may be stated that it is practically 1m-_ 
possible to recognize of identify e 
sphaerocyte as such, which measures 
less than one micron in diameter, such 


identifying recognition being based 
upon the visualization of a distinct 


sphere with granular contents and at 


least one vacuole. The normal form 
of the sphaerocytes is that of a perfect 


sphere, though some are more or less 


irregular in outline and some show a 
very slight and slow to comparatively 
active ameboid movement. Actively mg- 
tile sphaerocytes are comparatively nu- 
‘merous in the green tomato. There is 
absolutely no evidence of the presence 
of an outer membrane or cell-wall in 
the younger sphaerocytes and the cell- 
contents are very variable. The smaller 
and probably younger sphaerocytes of 
the fruits thus far examined, have the 
following characteristics in couimon: 
1. They are spherical in form, ex- 
cepting the motile forms referred to. 
2. They are colorless and do not con- 


chlorophyll or other coloring mat- 


ter. 
3. A cell-wall is wanting. 
' 4. The contents ( plasmic) are rather 


delicately granular but there is no evi- 
dence of streaming plasmic motion. 


The. granular contents often show 


active and also Brownian motion. 
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5. Vacuoles are generally present 


and are very variable in’ size. In some 


sphaerocytes a single vacuole may. oc- 
cupy the greater portion of the cell, 
leaving a mere meniscoid outer rim of 
granular plasm. More generally there 
are two or more smaller vocuoles, some- 
times as many as twenty or thirty ; again 
there may be one comparatively large 
vacuole and two or mote smaller | va- 
cuoles. 
6. There is a striking similarity be- 

tween the younger sphaerocytes as above 
described and the encysted amebas. In. 
fact so striking is this resemblance that 
‘it was at first supposed that they might _ 
be stages in the life history of certain 
amebas but later observations proved 
this supposition erroneous. 
7. Sphaerocytes are evidently aquatic 
in habit as they occur in plant juices 


and are most abundant in fruits having 


a high water content, as the grape and 


the tomato; in this regard also resem- 


bling the amebas. 

8. Sphaerocytes have one character- 
istic which at once distinguishes them — 
from amebas. They disappear with the 
advent of decomposition, whereas the 
amebas thrive in the presence of decay- 
ing substances. __ 

9. The colorless younger (smaller) 
sphaerocytes are generally without nu- 
clei; at least none could be detected by 
direct microscopical examination with- 
out the use of stains. There is evidence 
however, that nuclei are present, only 
they are generally too small to be seen. 
Nuclei generally become visible when 


the sphaerocyte reaches a diameter of 


The examination of the mucilaginous 
layer (Schleimhiille) enclosing the seeds 
of the tomato shows abundant sphaero- 
cytes in all stages of development, rang- 
ing in size from the very limits of mic- 
roscopic vision (one micron in diame- 
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ter) to the mature mucilaginous tissue . 


cells (275 .microns in long diameter). 
The study of. these sphaerocytes leads 
to only one conclusion, namely, that 
these structures are progressive stages 
in the development of pulp tissue cells. 
They unmistakably take their origin in 


the cell-plasm, and at a very early pe- 


riod in their growth are extruded from 
the cell-plasm and then continue an in- 
dependent existence either within the 


cell or without the cell. Those found - 


without the cell, in inter-cellular spaces 
and in other spaces enclosed by living 
cells, no doubt escape through the pores 
of the cell-wall, or they may in some 
instances be extruded from inter-cellu- 

lar plasmic threads. Under ordinary 
or usual conditions the sphaerocytes do 
not increase in large numbers and those 
which do make beginnings apparently 
remain dormant and may never develop 
beyond the barely perceptible size. Due 
to the action of certain stimuli they may 
develop very rapidly, forming a new 
or an additional tissue identical with or 
similar to the tissue from which the 
sphaerocytes had their origin. In other 
words, the sphaerocytes may give rise 
to a neoplasmic growth, of which the 
mucilaginous layer enclosing the seed 
of the tomato is a most striking exam- 


ple. 
The following different kinds of 
sphaerocytes may be recognized in the 


outer tissue ( mucilaginous of the 


tomato seed. 


a. cutis —Thése are the 
youngest and earliest stages in the de- 
velopment of the sphaerocytes. They 
contain none of the mature cell-inclu- 
sions as nuclei, coloring matter, starch 
granules or chlorophyll granules. They 
are absolutely colorless and contain a 
granular plasm and_ vocuoles. 
range from one micron to about six 
microns in diameter. | 

It is known that when cell plasm is 
broken up it may form small spheres in 
the suspending liquid and it may be 
possible that some of the leuco-sphaero- 


cytes are mere plasmic spherules which 
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are wholly incapable of growth and 
development. This cannot, however, 
apply to the larger leuco-sphaerocytes 
which contain granular plasm, vacuoles 
and distinct nuclei, nor can it apply to 
those leuco-sphaerocytes in which no 
nucleus can be detected but which con- 
tam vacuoles and granular plasm and 
which retain the spherical form for a 
pertod of 12 hours or longer. Plasmic 


spherules disintegrate and disappear . 
very quickly within the suspending 


liquid, as water or plant juices. 
A mebo-sphaerocytes.— These re- 
semble the leuco-sphaerocytes in that 


they may be colorless and contain 


vacuoles. They differ in that they are 


always irregular in form and show a 
slow to rather marked ameboid move- 


ment resembling the motion of the leu- 
cocytes of the blood or of true amebae. 
The plasmic content is somewhat. more 
distinctly granular than that of the 
leuco-sphaerocytes and the vacuoles are 
generally fewer in number, usually from 
one to three. They resemble amebae, 
excepting that there is no evidence of a 


clear hyaloplasm (ectoplasm). In the 


ripe tomato these bodies are few in 
number, as compared with the total 


number of sphaerocytes which may be 
present, perhaps from 3 to 5 per cent. 


In the green tomato the amebo- 
sphaerocytes show a comparatively ac- 


tive motion and are quite abundant in 


the mucilaginous tissue enclosing the 
developing seeds. They vary from 15 
to 30 microns in diameter. There is 
no clear hyaloplasm and most of them 


contain chlorophyll, from three to twen- 


ty and more normal unchanged gran- 
ules in each cell. They encyst quite 


readily and in this form they cannot be 


distinguished from the larger leuco- 


-sphaerocytes, especially those which are 


devoid of chlorophyll. Since these ac- 
tively ‘motile cells occur within the in- 
tact fruit tissues it is reasonable to as- 
sume that they are plasmic elements of 
the tomato itself and not true amebae 


which have entered from the outside. 


Perhaps 10 per cent. of the total num- 
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ber of the sphaerocytes of the green 
tomato are of the ameboid type and 
about 70 per cent. of these contain 
chlorophyll. It may be possible that all 
of the sphaerocytes pass through the 
ameboid stage. Further observations 
are necessary to determine this. 


The supposition that the amebo- 
sphaerocytes feed upon the chlorophyll 
grains cannot be maintained. Chloro- 


phyll granules are entirely normal 


appearance and show no sign of being 
injuriously affected. 
What analogy there may exist be- 
tween the amebocytes of the Spongidae 
and the amebo-sphaerocytes of the to- 
mato is not determined. ‘The sponge 


the archaeocytes are capable of multi- 


plying and forming new sponge cell 
aggregates. That the tomato amebo- 


sphaerocytes are capable of multiplying 
by septatian is highly probable and that 


they may form tissue cell aggregates is 


a fact if the postulate herein submitted, 


to the effect that they are immature | 


pulp cells, is correct. It is assumed, 
however, that the amebo-sphaerocytes 


of the tomato are biologically more 


complex and _ phylogenetically more 


highly specialized than the amebocytes 


derived from the sponge archaeocytes. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that if 
the observations. herein recorded are 
fundamentally in accord with fact, our 


present conception of cell-plasm and of 


germ-plasm as originally outlined by 
Weismann, must be revised. If. the 
sphaerocytes are derived from the cell 
plasm rather than from the nucleo- 


plasm, as the observations would indi- 


cate, then it would disprove the gener- 
ally accepted theory that the chromatin 


threads of the nucleus ajone are the  enerally larger than the nucleo-sphaer- 


transmitters of the sum total of the 
properties of the cell.. The observations 
would therefore harmonize with . the 
opinions of those cytologists who main- 
tain that the -cell-plasm itself possesses 
or contains all of the constituents of 
the cell. 


c. Nucleo-sphaerocytes—These resem- 


ble the leuco-sphaerocytes as to pres- 


ence of vacuoles and in form, but differ 


in that they contain nuclei and distinct 
nucleoli and usually also coloring mat- 
ter. They are in all probability more 
advanced stages in the development of — 
the leuco-sphaerocytes. 

The nuclei are comparatively large 
with a distinct nucleolus, resembling like 
structures in the mature tomato cells. 
Dull brown to reddish brown. coloring 
particles are usually aggregated about 
the nucleus. In the green fruit, chlo- 
rophyll granules may be similarly agegre- 
gated about the nucleus. In the hang- 
ing drop the nuclei increase in size ac- 


_ companied by an increase in brown col- 
amebocytes which are said to arise from 


oring matter. 
It 1s very evident that the nucleo- 


-sphaerocytes which contain the coloring 
particles possess a greater vitality than 


do the other sphaerocytes, including 
even the normal mature tissue cells. 
Crushed tomato pulp in the hanging 
drop incubated at 35° C. and also kept 
at normal room temperature, showed 
that the nucleo-sphaerocytes will remain 
alive for from five to twenty days, 
whereas all other sphaerocytes, inclu- 
ding the uninjured tissue cells, die al- 
most at once or at the longest within 
a period of from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. | 


Thus far no attempt has been made 
to ascertain (by special fixing and 
staining methods) when the nuclei be-— 
gin to make their appearance. The 
morphological characteristics upon which 
the present grouping of sphaerocytes is 
based are those which are apparent 
upon direct examination under the high 
power of the compound microscope. 


d. Chromo-sphaerocytes. —These are 


ocytes. They contain a variable number 
of reddish brown coloring bodies, ir- 
regular in outline, apparently identical 
with the reddish brown coloring parti- 
cles in the cells of the tomato paren- 
chyma. These coloring particles are 
usually aggregated about the nucleus, 
and are also sparingly distributed 
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through the peripheral plasm. Evidently 
these coloring particles or granules are 
concerned in the vital processes of: the 
nucleo-plasm and the cell-plasm. Abun- 
dant vacuoles are found in this type of 
sphaerocyte. The chromo-sphaerocytes 
are evidently advanced | stages of form 


e. Chloro-sphacrocytes—These are 


comparatively few in number in the 
ripe tomato. In the green or unripe to- 
mato they are very abundant. They are 
simply immature parenchyma cells The 
elliptical chlorophyll granules which 


multiply by simple septation, are dis- 


tributed in the cell plasm at the peri- 
phery of the sphere but they may also 
be grouped about the nucleus as al- 
ready stated. Reddish brown coloring 
particles may also be present. As al- 
ready explained, most of the amebo- 
sphaerocytes contain chlorophyll. 


mylo-sphaerocytes.—T hese are nu- 


cleated and fairly well matured sphaer- 
ocytes which contain a few starch gran- 
ules. They may also contain chloro- 
_ phyll and brown coloring particles. 
Ghding Cells. Mature Sphaero- 
cytes—These are the fully matured 
sphaerocytes forming the mucilaginous 
tissue about the tomato seed. They may 
contain starch, coloring particles, and 
some chlorophyll. Some are nearly 


spherical in form. Most of them are. 


_ elliptical in outline. They are highly 
elastic and glide back and forth very 
readily, however, within a limited space 


or distance. Some rotate upon each 
other on the slightest pressure or dis- 


turbance. They are not true migratory 
cells because they do not move actively 
from place to place however the ex- 
treme peripheral cells of the mucilagin- 
ous layer do actually ame some dis- 
tance. 

Hanging drops of the —e pulp 
rich in sphaerocytes, incubated at 35° C. 
showed that many of the nucleo-sphaer- 
ocytes kept alive for from five to twenty 
days and even longer, whereas the other 
forms, including the matured tissue 

sphaerocytes, usually, died within a 


period of 24 hours. The only change 
noticeable in the living incubated nucleo- 


sphaerocytes was a slight increase in 
size of cell and of nucleus and a very 
marked darkening (brownish) of the 
plasmic contents. The vacuoles grad- 
ually increased in number. Death was 
usually preceded by a rupturing of the 
outer limiting layer with the protrusion 
of an enlarging vacuole, a phenomenon 
often observed in dying protozoa. 


Hanging drops of tomato pulp con- 
taminated by mold and bacteria showed 


that the sphaerocytes were very suscep- 
tible to such contamination as none sur- 
vived more than ten to twelve hours. 
There is some indication that the liv- 
ing sphaerocytes in the hanging drop 
multiply (very slowly) by budding and 


also by septation. These phenomena re- 
quire further verification. The septa- 


tion was rather unusual. As the con- 


striction progressed, the entire plas- 
mic contents moved toward one end so 


that after the septation was completed, 


there was a living cell and an empty 
dead cell. Septation was also unusual © 


in that it was generally unequal, in 
some instances a mere fragment was 


cut off, the principal change being a 


slight reduction in the size of the 


-mother sphaerocyte. 


0.10 per cent. of added to 


the hanging drop seemed to have a 


deleterious effect upon the sphaerocytes, 
whereas 0.01 per cent. was apparently 


without effect. It was also evident that 


the sphaerocytes are not equally suscep- 
tible to the different mold contamina- 
tion. An unidentified mold which de- 


veloped in one of the hanging drops did 


not appear to have any pernicious effect 
upon the nucleo-sphaerocytes. Bacterial 


-contaminations kill the. sphaerocytes 


very quickly, 
The effects of culture media, of cer- 


tain possible stimulins (nuclein, aspara- 
gin, cholin, pepsin, pancreatin, alcohol, 


etc.), of light, of temperature, of min- 
eral salts, of various plant extracts, etc., 


upon the growth and. multiplication of 


the sphaerocytes are now being tried out 
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and will form material for a later re- 


port. Thus far no attempts have been 
made to grow of perpetuate the tomato 
sphaerocytes upon animal media, such 
as gelatin, broth, peptone, lecithin, egg 
albumin, etc. Attempts will also be 


made to transplant the resistant forms 


of sphaerocytes (the nucleated chroma- 
tophores) upon living animal tissues in 
order to ascertain whether or not they 
will multiply and develop parasitically. 


~The sphaerocytes of the banana and 
of the apple were examined. They ap- 


peared to be abundant in some samples, 
and again they were a sparingly 


The sphaerocytes of young squash 
(the gourd and mushroom varieties) 
proved of unusual interest. In each 


pulp parenchyma cell there appeared — 
myriads of very minute spherical parti- 


cles which were quite uniformly dis- 
tributed through the cell plasm. Most 
of these particles were one to three 


microns in diameter. Many were larger, 


up to 10 microns in diameter, and these 


larger particles, which were recognized 


as sphaerocytes, appeared to be mor- 
phologically identical with the nucleus 
of the cell, excepting that the nucleolus 
was wanting. The nucleus of the squash 


cell is spherical in form, about 18 to 20 


microns in diameter, contains a distinct 
nuceolus usually somewhat irregular in 
outline, and is dotted over on the out- 
side, placed at about equal distances, 
by about forty to fifty very minute, 


irregular, rather highly refractive par- 


ticles. Similar highly refractive parti- 
cles appear on the outside of the larger 
sphaerocytes, and are also abundantly 
distributed through the cytoplasm. 

Examined under the 1-12 inch oil 
immersion lens, the particles enveloping 
the nucleus and the sphaerocytes are 
seen to be very irregular in outline, 


with plasmic branches which appear to 


connect with similar branches from the 


neighboring particles. These branching 
particles show no motion of any kind. 
It may “be possible that these particles 


are the motile praamic granula which 
have come to rest. 


remained in such position, which 


_ oil immersion lens. They are apparently 
very active motion within or upon the 
zagging and describing a few rapidly 


straight line in one direction for per- — 


_ bined with the active motion. There is 
_ absolutely no evidence of any streaming 


any evidence of any ameboid motion of 


In the case of individual motile gran- 
ules it was observed that two coming 
in accidental contact: apparently united 


suggests the action of motile zygotes. 


The ultimate granula of the squash 
cell plasm are so small that no definite 
form can be recognized even under the 


irregular in outline and quite uniform 
in size. Some of these granula show a 


plasmic substance, very closely resem-— 
bling the motion of certain bacteria. It 
may be a rapidly progressive motion 
combined with a most energetic zig- 


executed circles, and then again a dash © 
forward or in the reverse direction. 
Again, the motion may proceed in a 


haps 20 to 25 microns, a sudden halt 
and again in the same direction or per- 
haps in an opposite direction. It is 
believed that the irregular zig-zagging 
is perhaps a Brownian vibrillation com- 


motion of the cell-plasm, nor is there 


the sphaerocytes. 


The motile granula idiiiead to. ap- 
pear to be the ultimate units of living 
plasmic structure, and their size is esti- 
mated at about 0.2 arene to 0.3 micron 
in diameter. 


It is indeed possible. that gran- 


ular particles are the earlier or prelim- 
inary stages in the growth and develop- 


ment of the sphaerocytes. Not by any 
means all of the ultimate plasmic gran- 
ula are motile at the same time, and 
apparently the motile period of the in- 
dividual is of short duration, perhaps 
not over ten to thirty minutes, | 


Sphaerocytes appear to be especially 
abundant about the nucleus and also in 
the vicinity of the amyloplastids. Some 
of the smaller sphaerocytes present are 


irregular in outline, but no ameboid 


motion could be observed. The ob- 
servation of the squash cell plasm would 


suggest that the sphaerocytes are aggre- 
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gates of the ultimate living’ units of the 
cell or perhaps of. the nucleus. 


‘Tt is generally known: that the plas- 
tids (chloro-plastids, chromo-plastids, 


amylo-plastids) are plasmic units de- 
rived from the cell-plasm, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the sphaerocytes 


originate in a similar manner. ‘Sapé- 


hin,* however, gives it as his opinion 
that the plastids are biologically distinct 
from the ultimate plasmic granules 
(chondriosomes). 


The squash tissue ‘sphaerocytes 


contain no vacuoles, no granular cell 


plasm and no coloring substances of 
any kind. They are in every way iden- 


tical in appearance with the nucleus of 


the pulp cell, excepting that they are 
somewhat smaller and contain no nu- 
cleoli. 


The . accompanying will 
serve to elucidate the subject-matter of 


report. The drawings were made 


scale. 


The. following state- 
ments, based’ upon the observations 
herein recorded, are submitted:— | 


-Sphaerocytes are abundantly pres- 


ent in some of the fleshy fruits. They 
are especially abundant in grapes and 


in the mucilaginous tissue of the seeds 


of the tomato. and also in the squash. - 


-Sphaerocytes apparently have their 


origin in the cell-plasm. They occur 
within the cell and also in aatercellular 
spaces. 

3, They are evidently living cell- 


forming units which, under certain con- 


ditions, gradually develop into mature 
tissue cells, 


Sphaerocytes develop 
- into mature tissue cells which are iden- 
tical with or similar to the mother tis- 


sue cells from which they had their 
origin. One mother cell may give rise 


to many sphaerocytes, perhaps from 
fifty to several hundred. 

_ 5. Sphaerocytes appear to be emer- 
gency cells normally concerned in the 
formation | of neoplasmic growths or 


— 


*A. A. Sa Untersuchungen iiber die 
Indiviaualitat. der Plastiden. Archiv. ftir Zell- 
 forschung, 13:819-398 (March), 1915. 


unusual tissue growth, as in fruit growth 


generally. Certain tissues of neoplasmic 


character, as, for example, the muci= 


laginous layer of the’ seeds: of the to- 
mato, are largely, if not wholly; made up 


from sphaerocytes. Fruits ‘generally 


partake of the character of more or less 
abnormal growths, and in all probability 


the sphaerocytes are very largely con- 
cerned in their increase in size. 


6. The increase of sphaerocytes in 


fully ripe and in some of the so-called 
overripe fruit is not explained. It may 
be that the sphaerocytes are in a meas- 


ure reserve products of the cell-plasm 


which are thrown off at full maturity 
because they are no longer required in 


cell growth and tissue formation. 

a, Sphaerocytes are probably con- 
cerned in pathological. neoformations 
such as galls. It is more than likely 
that the analogues of the vegetable 


sphaerocytes also occur in the animal 
kingdom, where they may cause normal © 


neoplasmic formations and perhaps also 
pathologic neoplasmic ‘formations, such 


as the sarcomas, the adenomas, ‘the car- 


cinomas, cysts, etc. 


8. The nucleo-sphaerocytes me the 


‘tomato appear to possess a much greater 


vitality than all other forms of sphaero- 
cytes. Mature tissue cells have far less 
vitality than the nucleo-sphaerocytes, 
thus a dead tissue cell may contain liv- 
ing sphaerocytes which are set free 


through the disintegration of the mem- 
brane of the mother cell. 


It may be possible that the compara- 
tively resistent nucleo-sphaerocytes rep- 
resent encysted forms ( Dauerformen), 
comparable to encysted amebae, and that 


they remain dormant until the. condi- 


tions become suitable for them to excyst 
and develop into mature cells. 


_ The sphaerocytes of the immature 
squash resemble the nucleus, excepting 


that the nucleolus is wanting. 


9. Certain vegetable tissues, as roots 
and stems, apparently contain. no 
sphaerocytes. None were detected in 
the Irish potato or in the sweet potato. 


10. There can be. no doubt, based 
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upon the observations above recorded, 
that sphaerocytes are tissue cells in the 
process of formation, and that they may 
under certain conditions develop into 
mature cells and form new masses of 
tissue or so-called neoplasmic  struc- 
tures. Should this prove to be the case, 


then our present explanations regarding 


tissue formation and growth must be 
modified accordingly. It would then no 
longer be in accord with fact to state 
that growth takes places from apical 
areas, from cambium, and from phloem 
tissues only. 


cytes. | 


11. The sphaerocytes offer hitherto 


-undreamed-of suggestions as to the 
origin and cause of pathological 
growths, and having found the cause, 
the cure will no doubt also be near at 
hand. It may also be possible, through 
the agency of sphaerocytes, to modify 
normal growth artificially. 


12. .It is highly probable that the © 


development of sphaerocytes is due to 
the influence of certain kinetics, or stim- 
ulins. That is, it may be assumed that 


certain substances have the remarkable 


property of inducing the cell to form 


or throw off bits of cell-plasm (sphaero- — 


cytes) which are capable of developing 


(under unusual conditions) into mature — 


tissue cells. 


13. It would appear that normal 
sphaerocytic neoplasms (as the muci- 


laginous tissue enclosing the seeds of 


the tomato), when matured, break down 
and disintegrate very readily. This is 
in harmony with the observations of the 
behavior of neoplasmic growths gen- 
erally, both normal and pathological. | 


This observation does, however, not 

harmonize with the behavior of tome of 
the nucleo-sphaerocytes which possess a 
very marked vitality. 
ble that, under certain conditions, these 
will give rise (perhaps activated by 
toxins, aggressins or special stimulins) 
to malignant neoplasmic growths, as, for 
example, a carcinoma or a vegetable 
cankerous growth. 
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We must also admit and 
explain the part played | 


the mucilaginous tissue of tomato seeds. 


It may be possi- 
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12. If the observations herein re- 
corded are in accord with fact, we 
would not only have a comparatively 
simple and satisfactory explanation of 
neoplasmic growths, both normal (phys- 
iological) and abnormal (pathological), 


but we would also have a simple ‘and 


satisfactory explanation for all kinds of 
regenerative growths, as during healing 
of wounds, cuts, abrasions, in abscesses 
and ulcers, after operations, etc. Scar 
tissue is perhaps a mature neoplasm of 
sphaerocytic origin. 


13. The motile sphaerocytes of the 
tomato are of special interest. The 
motile plasmic granula of the cucurbi- 
taceous fruits are probably the ultimate 
plasmic units of cell and of sphaerocytes. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 15, 1915. 


_ EXPLANATION OF FIGURES. 


Figs 1-4, x 450. 


Fig. 1.—Different forms of snhastocytes from 
A, a 
fully matured sphaerocyte cell (Gliding cell); a, 
nucleus with nucleolus; b, reddish brown col- 
oring granules; c, intra-cellular sphaerocytes: 
d, chlorophyll granules. B, sphaeroecyte nearly 
mature, showing several endo-sphaerocytes. 
C, sphaerocytes in various stages of develop- 
ment. D, amebo-sphaerocytes of the ripe 
tomato. E, a mature nucleo-sphaerocyte:; a, 
nucleus with nucleolus; b, reddish brown col- 


oring particles; c, Vesna d,, granular cell- 
plasm. 
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Fig. 2.—A mebo-sphaerocytes of the green 


tomato. A, actively motile forms with chloro- 
phyll granules. B, actively motile forms with- 


out chlorophyll granules. C, encysted amebo-. 


sphaerocytes with chlorophyll granules. D, 
encysted forms without chlorophyll granules. 


Fig. 3.—Nucleo-sphaerocytes from hanging 
drop, twelve days old. A, living nucleated 
sphaerocytes. B, dying sphaerocytes showing 
extruding vacuoles. C, septation (?) as ob- 
served in hanging drop. D, a group of dead 
sphaerocytes in hanging drop. 
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Fig. 4,—Sphaerocytes of the grape. A, C, 
mature pulp cells. B, D, sphaerocytes in vari- 
ous stages of development. : 


Fig. 5.—Sphaerocytes of the pulp cells of the 
immature squash. A, pulp cell; a, nucleus with 
irregular branching nucleolus; b, sphaerocytes 
in various stages of development; e, starch 
granules; d, plasmic granules, some of which 
are capable of very active movement. _ B, 
nucleus enlarged, showing irregular and branch- 


ing nucleolus and outer irregular branching 


particles. C, a sphaerocyte. more highly mag- 


nified, showing outer irregular branching par-- 


ticles resembling those of the nucleus. D, 
illustrating motion of two plasmic granules 
(a, b), which meet at (c), where they come to 
rest. BE, illustrating a more complex form of 
motion of plasmic granules. 


Fig. 5, X 1000; D and E represent the direc- 
tions and distances traveled by four different 
plasmic granules within a period of about 5 
seconds, going at a speed of from 3 to 8 
microns per second. At that rate the plasmic 
granule travels from 0.18 to 0,48 millimeters in 
one minute. 
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Mr. F. C. Smith. 
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LUTHER BURBANK HONORS MISS 
| INA COOLBRITH. 


The following correspondence between 
F. C. Smith, Business Manager of the 
Pacific Pharmacist, and Luther Burbank 


speaks for itself: July 28. 1915, 
Luther Burbank, Esq., 

Santa Rosa, California, 
My Dear Sir: 

Under separate cover I have sent you 


a copy of the Pacific Pharmacist con- 
taining an article on the recent recog- 


nition ‘of Miss Ina Coolbrith by the 
people of California. 

It was at the suggestion of one of 
our editors that Miss Coolbrith be given 


such recognition, and the result was 


most gratifying. | 
It has been further suggested that 
inasmuch as Miss’ Coolbrith and your- 


self have done so much to emphasize 


the debt we owe to the flowers, that 
you be asked to undertake the task of 


fixing some selected color upon the 
Eschscholtzia Californica and name 


after Miss Coolbrith. 
If: this little flower, of which Miss 


Coolbrith has sung so beautifully, is not | 


susceptible to further development, you 
might be able to make use of the Mari- 


posa Lily, which has also received due 


recognition from this talented woman. 
I somehow feel that you will look 


upon this matter as a splendid oppor- 


tunity to pay your respects to Miss 


Coolbrith’s life work, and trust that it 
will be possible for you to take the mat- 


ter up in the near future. 


Awaiting with Pleasure 


your early reply, I am, 
yours, 


August Three 
Nineteen Fifteen 


c/o The Pacific Pharmacist, 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

In response to. yours of July 28th ; 
every Californian must feel a debt of 
gratitude to Miss Ina Coolbrith for her 
beautiful life and its charming expres- 
sion in poetry and other forms. Thank 


you for the copy containing her picture 
and partial recognition of her value to 
the State. Some years ago I sent out a 


Crimson Eschscholtzia without any 
name. It is the most beautiful of all 


the Eschscholtzias and might even now 
be named for Miss Coolbrith. It has_ 
become very popular and is grown ev- 
erywhere. 


Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER BURBANK. 


August 4, 1915. 
Luther Esq., 
Santa Rosa, California. 
My dear Mr. Burbank : 

I thank you for your prompt and © 
gracious reply to my letter, and assure 
you that Miss Coolbrith’s heart would 
be filled to overflowing were she: aware 


of the contents of the same. I have re- 


frained from making any mention -of 
this matter to her for reasons that will 
be obvious to you. You can rest as- 
sured that she will be prompt to ex- 
press her appreciation, and also tell 


you how deeply she and all the rest of 


us are indebted to you for your life of 

devotion, and wonderful achievement. 
May I ask that you honor Miss Cool-. 

brith by so naming the crimson Esch- 


scholtzia as to fix for all time her name 


with it? I will immediately publish our 
letter in the Pacific Pharmacist and in 
this way make public your authoriza- 
tion, and the facts which led up to it. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. C. SMITH. 


‘August 7th, 1915. 
Mr. F.C, 


San F rancisco, California. 


Dear Sir: 


Your letter of August ‘4th received 
and Mr. Burbank will make arrange- 
ments as soon as possible, to name the 
crimson Eschscholtzia, “Ina Coolbrith,” 


officially. It may be so considered now, 


as Mr. Burbank is the originator, but it 
will require the matter to be placed in 


the Company’s catalogue to make it of- 
ficially so. 


Respectfully yours, 
LUTHER BURBANK, 
Per W., Sec’y. 
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1067 Broadway, 
_ San Francisco, Dec. 3, 1915. 
Dear Luther Burbank: 
Beyond expression am I honored in 


having my name attached to your new > 


creation—the new. California Poppy, 
your Red Eschscholtzia. | 

When I sang the Golden Poppy, the 
“Copa de Oro,” I did not dream that I 


should ever be associated with its “fam- 


ily,” but this you have done, and I am 


a your debtor for a most vied and gra- 


cious tribute. 


“Very gratefully yours, 
INA CoorsriTH. 


1067 Broadway, 


San Fi rancisco, Aug. 9, 1915, 
‘Mr. F. C. Smith: 


Dear Sir :—How can I adequately ex- 


press my thanks for your personal part 
in my name being given to Mr. Bur- 


bank’s new California Poppy, the Red 


-Eschscholtzia | | 


No more beautiful compliment could 
be paid to anyone, and I am proud and 
grateful beyond words. 


Very truly yours, 
INA CooLBRITH. 


SUPPOSE WE FAIL. 
Most of us hesitate before making a 
venture. We think of what might hap- 
pen if we do not succeed. We feel that 
boldness and daring are all right in their 
way, but they may lead to disaster. What 
if we should boldly strike out, only to 
experience the chagrin of failure? Rob- 


ert has given the answer in his 
famous lines: 


“But what if i. fail of my purpose here? 


It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And, baffled, get up and begin again— 

So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s 
all. 


THE PEROXIDE OF ‘HYDROGEN 
SITUATION IN A NUTSHELL. 
_ As numerous inquiries from different 
sources have come to me regarding the 
Peroxide situation, no doubt the greater 
number who have not made direct in- 
quiries are as much interested in know- 
ing what the future for this popular 
commodity holds in store for those who 
handle it; and I have decided: to give 


to himself. 


such iiforination as I can so that all 
may have an equal benefit of knowing 


the facts governing the case. 


The European Barium has become al- 


most entirely eliminated as a factor in — 


the production of Peroxide in this coun- 
try, due, as most all know, to the fact 


that none is exported from Germany, | 
and only a very small quantity from 


England; in fact, not an ounce has come 


from England in the past ninety days. | 


The cause for this lack of import is due 


to two facts: First, that England is 


short of the mineral for making the 


Barium Binoxide; secondly, shipowners 
refuse to carry it for two reasons—first, . 
claiming it to be a hazardous product 


to carry; and second, because they can 
load their ships ‘with freight that will 


them a higher rate. 
This country is on the verge of a 


Peroxide famine. This is not a scare, 


but a fact. If you will note what has 
_ happened to the prices in the past ninety 


days,—and that is only a forerunner. of 


what is to follow. 


While the newspapers, ‘both on the 


Coast, the Middle West and the East, 


recently have come out with statements 


that “the Peroxide situation was saved,” 


it is simply the result of interviews and 
rumors that have reached the reporters 
of these various papers. The papers, 


or reporters, not being practical chem-— 
ists, have failed to go more deeply into 


the case. However, those who are in 
position, as the writer whose most vital 
interests center on this product, know 


that there is but very slender foundation 


to those statements; and it is safe to 


say that there will be no Barium pro- 


duced in this country for a very long 
time to come, 


Therefore, the writer those 


who buy and sell Peroxide of Hydrogen 


to make an effort to provide their supply | 


at an early date, as later on they will 
be unable to procure it at any price 
whatever. 


Those are the conditions that stare 
every druggist in the face if he will take 
the. time to consider the situation fairly 
L. T.. 
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stores in this manner. 


Cheap of ‘Well-Known 


Preparations Peddled to ae 
Store 


Several shipments of wenthlens imi- 


tation drug products have been seized 


by the officials in charge of the en- 


forcement of the Food and Drugs | 


Act. Itinerant peddlers are selling 
to drug stores large quantities of 


preparations made up and labeled in 


imitation of high-priced patent medi- 
cines of foreign origin. 


gan, causing a great increase in prices. 


Unscrupulous manufacturers are at- — 


tempting to reap a harvest by substi- 


-tuting for the genuine medicines cheap 
chemicals with no medicinal value 
In order to make it dif- 


whatever. 
ficult to trace these preparations to 


the parties responsible for their man- 
ufacture, they are not usually dis- 
tributed through the regular channels 


of commerce, but are peddled about 
to drug stores by itinerants who make 
immediate delivery at the time of 
sale. 


A preparation put up in imitation of 
“Neosalvarsan,” a medicine which has 
largely displaced the’ preparation 
known as 606 in the treatment of 
syphilis, is being distributed to drug 
A sample la- 
beled “Neosalvarsan,” which was re- 
cently examined by the Department, 
was found to be nothing more than 
salt colored with a coal tar dye, none 


of the genuine neosalvarsan whatever © 


being present. The label on this prod- 
uct was an exact reproduction of the 


genuine imported neosalvarsan, or it 


was an original container refilled with 
the imitation article. 
This fraud is held to be oiiieh- 


larly flagrant, according to the medical 


experts of the Department, ‘not alone 
because a worthless preparation is 
sold for a high price, but mainly be- 
cause neosalvarsan is usually admin- 
istered by injection directly into the 


Only . small 
quantities of the genuine medicines 
have been imported since the war be- 


cases are the following: A 
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blood of the syphilitic patient. The 
cheap substitute is not only worthless 
in the treatment of this disease, but 
when injected directly into the blood 


- might work considerable injury. 


Other preparations which are ‘ped- | 
dled to druggists and purport to be 


: acetylsalicylic acid, commonly known 


as aspirin, a medicine of foreign or- 


igin regularly prescribed by many 


physicians for certain ailments, have 


been seized by the officials in charge _ 


of the enforcement of the Food and 
Drugs Act, because an analysis 


showed that the products were worth- 


less imitations. 

Owing to the manner in which 
these preparations are peddled about, 
it is difficult to trace the interstate 
shipment of any of them, and in cases 
where there has been no interstate 
shipment the Federal Food and Drugs 


Act has no jurisdiction. , On informa- 
tion furnished by the Federal authori- 
ties. some of these imitation goods 


have been seized by city officials who 

had authority under state laws to pro- 
ceed when there had been no interstate 
shipment. 


MISTAKEN DIAGNOSIS IN HOSPI- 


TAL FOR ADVANCED TU- 
BERCULOSIS. 
Ash (Journ. Am. Med. Asso.) states 


‘that in the 198 necropsies performed in 


the Boston Consumptives’ Hospital since 
its foundation, twenty-three cases, or 


11.5 per cent., have been proved to be 


non-tuberculous, in so far‘at least that 


_ there was no active lesion. The points 


emphasized after an analysis of these 
patient 
showing progressive loss of weight and 
strength, with cough, expectoration, and 
even hemoptysis: and abnormal physical 
signs in the chest, is not necessarily in 
a hopelessly advanced stage of tubercu- 
losis, but occasionally still amenable to 
treatment directed to the real cause of 
the symptom complex. Particular at- 


tention should be paid to excluding car- 
-diorenal conditions and pneumonia with 
its sequele. One sputum examination, 


either positive or negative, should not 


be depended on to establish a diagnosis. 
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- THE PRODUCER AND HIS PRICES. 
Many Americans, no. doubt, were 


gratified to read last Wednesday that 
the federal district court in Detroit had 
issued a permanent injunction forbid- 


ding W. K.. Kellogg, a manufacturer of 
toasted corn flakes, to compel jobbers to 
sell it at a. fixed price—that is, pro- 


hibiting the producer from. interfering 


with price-cutting. 


The average consumer could hardly 


fail to regard this as a victory for him: 


he would discern in it the setting aie 


of a practice in restraint of trade, which 
tended to increase the cost of living by 


preventing cut-rate bargains i in a popu- 
lar commodity. 


Nor can it be denied that the court : 


: had formidable authority for its deci- 
sion. In three separate cases the Su- 
-preme Court of the United States has 
held that the owner of a commercial 
right, whether i in the form of trademark, 
copyright or patent, cannot legally dic- 
tate the price at which the article shall 
be sold by the jobbers and retailers who 
handle it; in other words, that he may 
not maintain a uniform price for his 
product after it has left his hands and 
has no redress if its standardized value 


is impaired by unauthorized price-cut- 


ting. 


made upon: economic as well as legal 
grounds for leaving standard wares ex- 
posed to indiscriminate reductions. 


Such a practice, it is. urged, promotes © 


- competition, which is the life of trade 

and the surest protection of the purchas- 

_ Besides, ‘ii is injured? Not the 


manufacturer, for he has received his 


own list rates. Not the jobber or re- 


tailer, for: he has slashed the price vol- 


untarily and to serve his own interests. 
And surely not the consumer, for he ob- 
_ tains the desired commodity at less than 
the normal figure. | 
- Judicial precedent, the competitive 
principle and the. public welfare all ap- 
pear: to demand, therefore, that the 
maker of an exclusive,product shall have 
no protection and that he shall be for- 
bidden to withhold it from dealers who 


Moreover, plausible arguments can be: 


refuse: to. respect his desire to maintain 


a uniform price. 


There i is, ‘however, to ‘the 
question. Without challenging the de-. 


cisions of the courts, one may be per- 


mitted to doubt whether they have 
served justice as well as they have vindi- 


cated legalism, and whether in tying the 

hands of the manufacturer they have 

promoted the general welfare. 
It.should be understood that the con- 


troversy touches a class of commodities 


which are neither necessaries nor mon- 


opolies, but which represent merely. 


clusive ownership of a specific title— 


through trademark, copyright or patent. 


By expenditure of time, energy, ingenu- 


ity and money a manufacturer has de- 
vised an article which is, or which he. 
believes to be, an improvement over 
other examples of it. 
He devotes his brains and his capital 


to giving it the’ widest possible sale. By 


means of distinctive labels, legends and ~ 


other devices,: made known. broadcast 


through public announcements, he suc- 
ceeds in impressing’ ‘the particular name 
and the particular merits of his product 


upon the public mind. 


That is, he popularizes, universalizes, 


standardizes the article, achieves for it 
a distinctive place in the market, creates 
for it a specific demand. | 

Most | important of all, he identifies 


it with a certain price. Whether it is a 


proprietary or specialty article, he puts 
it forth, under the guarantee of his 


name, as being worth at retail the price 


he names ; he puts his reputation and his 


capital back of the statement that his 


article has that standard value in money. 

The courts hold that this standardiza- 
tion, accomplished by years of effort 
and often by an investment equal to that 


of the manufacturing, plant, represents — 
no property interest whatever, and gives 


the producer no right to demand that 
the pledge he has given to the public 
shall be honored. They protect him in 
his ownership of the patent or trade- 


mark, but not in his policy of delivering» 
his standardized article to all 


at the same price. 
It is true that price- cutting does not 
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reduce his returns from the particular 


lot of goods reduced. But can it be 


_ said that he is uninjured? The act nec- 


essarily leads the public to doubt the 
value he has put upon his product, and 
by so much it impairs his reputation 


and ultimately tends to lessen the de-— 


mand. 
That it benefits the retailer must be 
conceded, else it would not be practiced. 


_ Yet even here there is a possibility that 
the demoralization of the trade in the - 


particular article sold temporarily by 
some dealers at a loss overbalances the 
advantage gained. 
As to the consumers, the few who 
seize the chance to buy the product at 
less than its true value do profit to that 
extent; but if the ctit becomes general 
enough to undermine the market the 
manufacturer has created, he must either 


withdraw his article or skimp its. quality, 
in which case the general public loses. 


A superficial impression derived from 
the decision may be that it is a blow at 
monopoly, a prohibition of a sinister 
practice designed by a trust to extort 
unreasonable profits from the public. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Toasted corn flakes are not a neces- 
sary of life—they are but one of fifty 
cereals on the market. Their manufac- 
ture is so far from a monopoly that any 
experienced housewife could name off- 
hand half a dozen popular brands, very 
ing widely in price. 

This being so—the commodity being 
in no sense under combination control 
and its manufacture being open to all— 


standardization of price tends to pro- 


mote competition rather than to destroy 
or restrict it; for if the maker fixes the 
price too high, he invites rivalry and 
stimulates the sale of cheaper products. 

Moreover, the practice of price-cut- 


ting, far from being a thing that mon- 


opoly fears, is its most useful weapon ; 
it was cited by the federal bureau of 
corporations. as “the most effective 
means employed by the Standard Oil 
Company to secure and maintain the 
large degree of monopoly which it i: a 
sesses,’ 

It is a significant fact that standard: 


ization of prices for standardized prod- 
ucts has had its most forceful presenta- 
tion by the ablest and most aggressive 
advocate of the principle of competi- 
tion. Those who are inclined to re- 
joice that a wicked manufacturer of 
corn flakes has been forbidden to main- 
tain the retail price on his goods should 
study these incisive statements by Louis 
D. Brandeis: 

_ “The law has been aren in recog- 
nizing the social value of the one-priced 
article. Stability of price—the knowl- 
edge that one citizen may procure an 


article for the same price that is charged 
another citizen—is akin to stable cur- 


rency. | 

factor of price-fixing for 
ccktipetiiion. If the producer’s price is 
too high, people will not buy or his 
competitors will cut under him. But if 
he is not allowed his proper margin -of 
profit, he will be unable to keep up the 
pace and probably forced to enter a big 


combination. 
.. “The first important step toward trade 


righteousness was ‘the introduction of | 
the one-price store. But the standard 
of value in retail trade was not fully 
secured until a method was devised by 
which a uniform retail selling price was 


established for trademarked articles sold 


in the original package. 
“No man is bound to compete with 
himself; and when the same _ trade- 


marked article is sold in the same mar- 


ket by one dealer at a less price than 
by another the producer, in effect, com- 
petes with himself. 
~ “No one has questioned the legal right | 
of an independent producer to establish 
exclusive sales agencies. (It is in this 
manner that automobile manufacturers 
maintain their prices.) Then why should © 
the maker of a trademarked article be 
prevented from establishing a marketing 
system under which his several agencies — 
for distribution will sell at the same 
price? | 

~“Tf a dealer is selling goods | 


or goods under his own name, he alone 


should set the price; but when he has 
to use somebody else’s name or brand 
in order to sell goods, then the owner of 
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the name:or brand has an interest which 

should be respected. piv 
““The great corporation is in no dan- 

ger of having its business destroyed by 


._price-cutting among retailers. But the 
prohibition of price-maintenance imposes 


upon small and independent producers a 
serious handicap. : 
“Americans should be under no illu- 
sion as to the value or effect of price- 
cutting. It has been the most potent 
weapon of monopoly—the means of kill- 


ing the small rival, to which the great 


trusts have resorted most frequently.” 

In the face of the imposing array of 
court decisions which forbid the owners 
of trademarks or brands to standardize 
the prices at which their wares shall be 
sold we should hesitate to declare that 


_ the practice is legal and that the public — 


should be denied the opportunity to 


benefit, even temporarily, from — 


criminate price-cutting. 
But we should have greater venera- 


tion for the wisdom of decrees if the 


courts showed a clearer appreciation of 
the distinction between price-fixing by 
monopolies and price-fixing by individ- 


ual manufacturers, whose market de- 


pends upon the merit of their standard- 
ized goods, produced in open competi- 
tion with all comers.—The North Amer- 
ican, Phila., Fri., Oct. 1, 715. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


Many inquiries have been received by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce as tothe prevention of 


fair foreign competition against the new 
American industries established during 
the war. ‘In view of this the Secretary 
of Commerce has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the chief of this Bureau: 
If the question arises as to the atti- 
tude of the Department of Commerce 
toward what is called “dumping” after 
the war shall end, you may say that I 
shall recommend in my annual report 
that unfair competition from abroad 
shall not be permitted to injure a legiti- 
mate American industry any more than 
it is permitted to do so in our domestic 
field. Especially I shall oppose action 
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on the part of any foreign monopoly 


toward controlling the American market _ 


by unfair competition in an attempt to 
injure or destroy an American industry. 
There is no doubt in my mind that this 


should be done. The more serious 


question to which consideration is being 


given is as to the method of doing it. 


Various plans have been proposed, some 
of which seem to permit reactions which 
are possibly undesirable. I am consid- 
ering the methods used in different 


countries, with a frank preference for 
such as have nothing to do with tariffs 


or duties. I should be very glad to re- 
ceive suggestions from practical com- 


mercial men as to the most efficient 
means of detecting and preventing this 


unfair competition. 
You may be quite sure of my earnest 


purpose to provide, so far as it lies in 
-my power to do so, that American in- 
dustries shall not suffer from a type of 
unfair competition at the hands of for- 


eign producers which would be forbid- 


den if it took place at the hands of 


American producers. 


There is no reason why you shasta 
not make known this ieadenvene of my 


views. 
Yours very truly, 
C. REDFIELD, 
Dr. E. E. Pratt, io) 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 
409 Custom House, New York, © 
N. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT TREE INSURED 


[July, 1915, bulletin of the California 
Development Board.] 


Whittier, in Los Angeles County, can 


perhaps claim the most valuable fruit 
tree in California. It is an avocado 


(alligator pear) and is insured against 
wind and fire by Lloyd’s, of London, to 
the amount of $30,000. This tree last 
year produced 3,000 pears, which aver- 


aged the grower 50 cents each; it also 


produced $1,500 worth of bud wood, 
making a total production of $3, 000 for 
the year. 
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STANDARD PRICE MEASURE IS 
NATIONAL ISSUE. 


Secretary of American Fair Trade League 
Attacks Arguments of Price Cutters’ 
Advocates—Sounds Warning. 


Declaring that “the question of re- 
tail price regulation on standard arti- 
cles, to eliminate unfair competition 
and dishonesty in merchandising, has 
now become the leading commercial 
question of the day,’ Edmond A. 
Whittier, Secretary-Treasurer of the 


given out a statement with reference 
to the campaign which the price cut- 
ters’ organization and certain trade 
writers are making in opposition to 
the Stevens Standard Price bill. 
Sounding a warning regarding the 
inaccurate and misleading character of 
a large portion of the press copy 
which is being specially and gratui- 
tously supplied to trade papers, as a 
_. part of the price cutter’s propaganda, 
Whittier said: | 
“In view of the present public 
knowledge concerning the Stevens bill, 
and of the selfish interests which are 
seeking to prevent its enactment at 
the coming session of Congress, it is 
believed that the price cutters’ cam- 
paign will entirely fail. 
“For instance, it is scarcely pos- 


sible that many retailers take seriously © 


discussions of the Stevens bill which 
occasionally appear in trade papers 
under the name of Elton J. Buckley, 
whose championship of the arguments 
-of predatory price cutters have long 
ago indicated his: lack of sympathy 
with the present effort to restore hon- 
est merchandising methods and fair 
competitive conditions in retailing; his 
article in one or two current issues of 


commercial publications, entitled ‘A . 
Point about the Stevens bill of Great | 


Importance to Every Merchant,’ is a 


fairly good example of the kind of. 
methods that are being employed by 


the price cutters’ representatives to 
confuse the situation and breed dis- 
sension among the friends and sup- 
porters of the Stevens bill.” 
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' “Phe practically solid support which 
the legitimate business interests of 
‘the country are now giving to the 
“measure has rendered open, above-- 


board opposition impracticable and fu- 


tile, so resort is now had to subter- — 


fuge and stealth; the details of the 
bill having been under constant fire of | 


-discussion for more than a year and a 
‘half without disclosing a vulnerable 
‘point, the price cutters are now set- 
‘ting up men of straw and proceeding, 


with much ado, to demolish them. 
American Fair Trade League, has — 


With astonishing disregard of the 


facts the article referred: to states that 
“the Stevens bill as» now written 
would unquestionably prevent a mer- 
chant from cutting the prices of these 
odds and ends of stock, or from cut- 


ting the price of any stock which he 


found would not sell, and which he 
therefore wished to get rid of, if such 


stock were not damaged. The Amer- — 


ican Fair Trade League says the bill 


would not prevent this, but the 
League is wrong”; with equal auda- 


city the article adopts with full ap- 
proval, one of the objections to the 
_ Stevens bill recently put forth by the 
price cutters’ advocates and quotes, 
as a subject for attack, the League’s 


printed comment. Both follow: 
(Price Cutters’ Objection:) “Main- 

tained prices would prevent important 

seasonable reductions in prices upon 


_which most housewives depénd—es- 
pecially those with limited means.” 


_ (The League’s Reply:) “Maintained 


“prices, as legalized in the Stevens bill, 


will do nothing of the sort; the 


- Stevens bill expressly provides that in 


case of deteriorated goods the dealer 


may sell them at any price he chooses, 


provided he has first given the manu-_ 
facturer an opportunity to take them 
off his hands at what they cost him.” 

It is entirely beside the point—and 
mere dust throwing—to proceed to ar- 
gue, as this Stevens bill critic does, 
that the word “deteriorated” does not 
“seasonable’ goods—goods 
which by reason of change of fashion 
or season have depreciated in selling 
value. | 
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In the. first place, the League has 
never presumed to predict the legal 
interpretation’ of the word “deterio- 
rated.” The two statements which 
comprise the League’s comment, 
quoted above, are entirely separable and 
only their brevity makes it possible for 
' raising a question of the League’ s mean- 


galized in the Stevens bill will not pre- 
important seasonable reductions in 


prices, upon which most housewives de- 
pend.” This is literally true because it — 


is not anticipated that the Stevens bill 
will ever be used in connection with 
- goods of transient fashion of vogue. 
- No intelligent and sincere person has 


ever imagined—and only the price cut- 


ters’ spokesmen have ever suggested— 
that any manufacturers would attempt 
to market, under the Stevens bill, ar- 


ticles subject to quick depreciation with- 


out providing for disposal sales at ap- 
propriate times by filing new schedules 
-of prices. under. the terms of the act, 


intelligent | retailers could be persuaded 


to take the chance of buying goods of 


changing fashion under the restriction 
a standard price system. 

_ The Stevens bill, as everybody knows, 
and all candid men admit, is intended 
solely to deprive predatory price cutters 


of the power to use standard articles of 


established worth and stable value as 


“bait” to lure and deceive the public and. 


to injure and pic) smaller competi- 
tors. 

The second statement in the League’s 
comment, namely, that “the Stevens bill 


expressly provides that in case of de- 
the dealer may sell 


teriorated goods, 
them at any price he chooses” is a sim- 
ple statement of the specific terms of the 
bill, as is well known. 

Mr. Buckley advertises his legal serv- 
ices in a standing card in some publica- 
tions, but he is rendering his price cut- 
ting clients dubious service in’ seeking, 
by specious arguments, to confuse and 
betog the real i issue involved in the fight 


ditions, 
endeavor by_ boycott, underselling, and 


‘of the independent merchants of the 
“country to improve business conditions 
and to protect themselves against unfair — 
-methods of the larger retail units. 
+The promise of victory for the Stev- 
ens bill at the next. session of Congress 
not be weakened by mischief 
making. 

ing. In other ‘words, the first state- 
ment is that “maintained prices as le- | 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


of Foteign and Can. 


merce, Washington: 


“There is still, however, ‘one serious 


obstacle in the way of the confident and 
determined development of the coal-tar 
_ dyestuff industry on American soil, and 
that difficulty is the possibility, no, 


rather the certainty, that upon the re- 
sumption of normal international con- 
European ‘manufacturers will 


other methods of competition, to win 


back this profitable market and put out 


of business a new and struggling, dye- 


stuff industry.” 
nor has it, so far as I know, ever been — 
imagined or suggested before that, if 
any manufacturers attempted to do so, — 


This ‘statement “was before the 
Society of Chemical Industry, in ses- 


sion here tonight, by Dr. Edward Ewing 
Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign — 
and Domestic Commerce, in his address 
on the subject, “Do We Want a Coal- 
Tar Chemical ‘Industry: 
pointed out the efficient organization of 
the European coal-tar dyestuff industry, 
-and particularly the German industry. 
‘He stated that “the German coal-tar 


chemical industry is probably the most 


highly and completely organized indus- 
try in the world. The industry involves 
not only complex chemical processes but 
elaborate and expensive plants. 


quires the services of thousands of scien- 


tifically trained chemists and vast armies 
of workers. 
is the commercial end of the business, 


Not less highly organized 


devoted to merchandising the products 
of the twenty-two dyestuff factories 
manufacturing in Germany. Commer- 
cially, the coal-tar chemical industry of 
Germany is a unit. Prices, terms, con- 


_ ditions of sale, market competition, ex- 
port policies are determined and fixed 


by the industry as a whole.” 
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“Up to the present time, there has 


been no serious competition with the | 


foreign coal-tar chemical industry. Any 
attempt to seriously dispute its domi- 
nance in other countries is persistently 


checked and prevented by the united ac- 


tion of European producers, by under- 
selling and boycotts. Of the world’s pro- 


duction of coal-tar dyes, valued at $92,- | 


150,000, Germany produced $68,300,000 
worth, or practically three-fourths of 


_ the world’s supply. Of the world’s ex- 


port trade, Germany has an even larger 


share, taking for herself over 88 per 


cent.” 


Dr. Pratt pointed out that the United 
States has the raw materials, the mar- 
kets, the technical skill, and the capital 


to develop this. new industry, but he 


_ went on to cite specific examples of how 


the coal-tar chemical industry in this 


country had. been throttled, and he cited 


an example of a company which had 
been organized in the State of New 
York “for the manufacture of organic 
and inorganic chemicals and its homol- 


ogues and by-products. Although this 
company started with a capital of ap- 
proximately only one-tenth of the Uni- 
ted States’ consumption, the European 
convention immediately announced their 
intention of. putting us out of business 
_as promptly as possible by underselling 
regardless of costs. Accordingly, they — 
at once cut the regular net delivery 
market price of their exports to this 


country from 109/10 cents per pound 
to 99/10 cents per pound, and made 


secret contracts for sales in large quan- 


tities at far lower prices. Similar re- 
ductions in price had not taken place in 


other countries, the reduction here being — 


made in the face of world-wide advance 
in. the price of materials entering into 
the manufacture of aniline oil, in addi- 
tion to the well-known advance in the 
labor involved in its production.” 


“Another American dyestuff concern 
reports a considerable list of colors, 
continued manufacture of which was 
rendered commercially impossible by the 
prolonged underselling on the part of 
foreign competitors at rates below the 
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ordinary market prices of the wares in 


_ After pointing out the serious effects — 
of the European war upon the supply of 
dyestuffs furnished to this country, and 


the practical dyestuff famine which has 


occurred in this country, Dr. Pratt 


mentioned specifically not only the in- 


crease which has taken place in the pro- 
duction of dyestuffs by factories in ex- 
istence prior to the war, but the fact 
that numerous new plants have been 
established. 
“Five domestic concerns manufactur- 
ing dyestuffs have doubled their output. 
Another factory, the branch of a large 


.German firm, has greatly increased its 

output. Still another factory manufac- 
turing aniline has quadrupled its out- 
| put.” | 


“The great demand for dyestuffs has 


brought many new concerns into the 
field. There are now nine new plants 


making aniline and intermediates. Their 


total output is 18,000 pounds daily. One 
new plant for manufacturing dyestuffs, 
capitalized at $2,000,000, is now in ex- 


istence and is producing at the rate of 


1,000 pounds daily. Another company, 
capitalized at $15,000,000, has started 
plans for extensive works in different 
parts of the country. 


“Our total production of coal-tar dye- 


stuff. materials at the present moment — 


is probably over three times the produc- 


tion prior to the European war. In 
July, 1914, we were saving a scant 10 


per cent. of the coke by-products by 
means of by-product recovery coke | 
plants. Today we are saving. not less 


than 20 per cent.” 


“This matter has been. thoroughly 
discussed by the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Federal _ 
Trade Commission and they have agreed 


_ substantially on these points, namely : 


“1. That foreign concerns should be 
permitted to exercise no privileges in 
this country or against concerns in this 
country which are prohibited to do- 
mestic concerns. In other words, what 
we call unfair competition shall not be 
permitted any more to foreign con- 
cerns than to domestic concerns. 
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“2. That this or any new industry 
which aims to place us in an independ- 
ent position industrially among the na- 
tions of the world shall be saifion a fair 
chance.” 


Dr. Pratt then raised the question of | 
exactly how this was to be accom- 


plished, by what methods, and by what 


legislation. He emphasized the idea 


that the legislation should be rather 
against the unfair competition than in 


the nature of tariff legislation, and in- 


_stanced the experience of Canada, South 
_ Africa, and Australia, on these points. 

He conchae with the following state- 
ment: 


States shall have independent and self- 


-sufficing industries. I hope that the time 


has arrived when we can cast off indus- ee 
the leading maritime nations has so ex- 


tensive a coastline, such inland seas, or | 


trial, commercial, or financial allegiance 
to any nation or any group of nations. 
I hope that the time has arrived when 
we can do away with our industrial 
crutches. hope that the time has ar- 
rived when we can go forward into the 
_ world’s markets, man for man, industry 
for industry, and compete fairly and 
squarely at home and abroad, and win.” 


WHAT IS THE AMERICAN MER- 
CHANT MARINE? 


Some Enlightening Figures of How We 


Stand in World Shipping. | 


Washington, D. C., November 28.— 
The principal trouble with the Amer- 
ican merchant marine is not that it is 
infinitesimally small. It is not small 
- according to the Nation’s Business, the 
official magazine of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. It is 
quite respectable both in number and 
tonnage. Its lamentable weakness lies 
in the fact that it is out of all propor- 
tion to the enormous trade of the coun- 
When one speaks of a merchant ma- 
rine there persists an impression that 
something inherently connected with 
merchants, merchandise and cargoes is 
meant, and, further, that it has to do 
with the sea. Yet more than 12,000— 
nearly half—of our total merchant ma- 


rine may be said truthfully, to have 


more. to do with the land. | 


Also Some Canal Boats. 
Out of a total of 26,701 registered 


and licensed vessels, there are 8,432 mo-_ 
tor boats, 560 canal boats, and 3,221 
barges, which, metaphorically speaking, 


never take more than a dip in salt 


water. There remain some 14,000 ves-_ 


sels to account for, which may have to 


do with the romance and economics of 


those who go down to the sea in ships. 


As a matter of fact, it appears than 


less than 3,000 of these ever plough 


their furrow through foreign seas. The 


remaining 11,000 have their life and be- 


ing in the different waters—fresh and 
salt—which make the United States, in 


cne respect, unique. For no other of 


such farwinding river navigation. The 
western rivers show more than 1,833 
vessels, aggregating 138,804 tons. There 
is a great traffic on the Lakes: 3,161 


vessels in all, nearly 3,000,000 tons. But 
even the shipping of the Great Lakes 

has not that savor of the salt sea which 
a merchant marine implies, although it 


offers a totally neglected) but unsur- 


passed wealth of material in men, pos- — 


sibly 20,000 seat for reserves for the 
navy. 


anomalous thing. It means trade from 
one American port to another, which, 
by the delightful irony of statistics, 
classes alike the new steam barge which 


plies between St. Louis and New Or-. 


leans with the 10,000-ton ocean steamer 


which runs between San Francisco, 


Honolulu and New York. 
Swarms of Motor Boats. 
Consequently, no one seems to know, 
from authentic data, what part of our 


-coastwise trade might be dignified as 


reputable element in the merchant ma- 
rine of a great nation. It is therefore 
evident—from a survey of the statis- 
tics of the American merchant marine 
—that the figures for the trade on the 
coasts—which includes adjacent sounds, 


bays and rivers—must cover a swarm 


What is coastwise ‘sie? It is an. 
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of small schooners, steamers, motor 


boats and barges, as well as ocean 


Steamers. 

Therefore, as far as the rest of the 
world knows the American flag, as seen 
in foreign trade, our merchant marine 
consists of 37 steel sailing ships aver- 
aging 1,600 tons each, 544 wooden sail- 
ing vessels averaging 600 tons, 239 
wooden steamers averaging 300 tons 
and 331 steel steamships averaging 
3,800 tons. There are also 537 motor 
boats and 1,106 barges. 

. A Startling Situation. 

In large merchant steamers, the class 
that is fast growing in commerce and 
of a size and speed to render some as- 
sistance as naval auxiliaries, the United 


States stands third, surpassed only by 


Great Britain and Germany. But a 


glance at the grand totals and then at 
the individual figures for each country 


reveals a startling situation. It seems 
that 60 per cent. of the big and able 
steamers in the world are owned by 
Great Britain and not 7 per cent. by 


the United States. Here lies the root 


of all discouragement as to our mer- 

chant marine. | 
‘The trade and weadhi of the United 

States has at its disposal only about 


one-tenth of the shipping facilities avail-— 


able to the British merchant and man- 
ufacturer. To carry the bulk of our 


sea-borne commerce we have to rely on 
the ships of friendly nations. 


Uncle Sam Foots the Bill. 
The estimated result is that every 


year $300,000,000 leave the United 


States in the form of freight payments 
for deposit in the coffers of foreign 


shipowners. Americans not only sub- 
scribe to the upkeep but also to the con- 


struction of ships of their marine com- 


petitors. If the United States is to 
take its proper place, it must not be con- 


tent with mere rank—it ranks’ quite 


high, ahead of France, Italy, Norway 
and Holland. Americans must have 
actual commercial sea power in propor- 
tion to their trade. 


GLOVE CLEANER. 
A liquid made according to the append- 
ed directions is said to give good results 
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when used for cleaning white kid gloves: 
5 grammes of stearic acid are dissolved in 
75 c.c. (mils) of carbon tetrachloride and 
the solution, after being made slightly 
alkaline with spirit of ammonia, is diluted 
with alcohol to 100 c.c. (mils). The prod- 
uct is a milky liquid which possesses the © 
cleansing properties of carbon tetrachlo- 


ride, but does not extract the fat from the 


leather, as plain cleansers do. 


Live MEN PARDONED FOR AIDING 
 §CIENCE, 
JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 2.—Governor 
Brewer has pardoned eleven convicts, six 
of whom were serving life sentences for 
murder, because they allowed themselves 
to be victims of pellagra experiments, by 


which the United States Public Health 


Service has demonstrated that the disease _ 
is caused by an unbalanced diet and can 
be cured by proper ration. 

‘Six of the men have pellagra in a pro- 


_ nounced stage and two others show symp- 


toms, it was announced after diagnosis by 
Dr. Joseph Goldberger of the. Public 
Health Service. Efforts will now be made 
to restore them to health, 

The experiments, which extended over 
a year, led to the Public Health Service’s 
recent arinouncement that its diet theory 


had been proved conclusively. 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 

It is rather a grim subject—this idea of 
death. It’s a pleasant thing to forget. 
Many men do successfully dodge the sub- 
ject all their lives. But there is no dodg- — 
ing death itself. It never forgets. Rich 
or poor—mighty or lowly—no matter. _ 

It’s a fine thing to live. It makes a 
married man proud to have a home, to 
dress his wife, to give his. children educa- : 
tional advantages and to keep his family 
in the front rank. It takes money, yes— 
but it’s fine for the children, delightful for 
the wife and satisfying to the man. But— 

Some day your friends will lay a lily on 
your chest and heap the praise, the rev- 
erence, the kindly tributes that should 
have been yours through life, upon what 
is left of you, lay” you away, and proceed 
to forget you. “on 

But the widow won’t forget. 

“The orphans won’t forget. 

When you go to the cemetery will the 
widow go to the poorhouse? | 

When you pass into the unknown will 
your orphans pass into the asylum? 
_ There is no time to decide this but now. 
~ If you should abandon your wife while 
alive the law would put you in jail. Death | 
relieves you of the Law, but not of the 


responsibility—Cleveland Press. 
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HARRISON LIMITATION. 


ie (Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 


St. Louis, Nov. 4, 1915. 
D. P. Dyer, 'in the United States 
District Court, recently took the attitude 
that the Harrison - narcotic. law-is not -of 
sufficient force to compel physicians to 
register prescriptions of drugs because 


there are no penalties provided for fail- 


ure to register. Acting on that theory, 
he sustained a demurrer in a case of a 
doctor who was indicted for. alleged vio- 
lation. of the act last spring.. __ 

The first part of the indictment ‘gilebes 
‘that the doctor dispensed morphine sul- 
phate through prescriptions. Judge Dyer 
- contended that the doctor did not violate 
any law through writing prescriptions be- 
cause he did not personally dispense the 
drug. 

The remainder of the indictment dealt 
with the doctor’s alleged failure to reg- 
ister prescriptions. The law neglected to 
provide: penalties for such Judge 
The case against. the 
dropped, and it is belteved by court at- 
taches: that the ruling will be extended 
to ‘the indictments against two proprietors 
.of drug stores who, it is alleged, filled 
.the doctor’s prescriptions.: Failure to pro- 
‘vide penalties against druggists who do 
not register also will prevent ‘prosecu- 
tions, it is believed. 


Judge Dyer is expected to hand down a 


written later. 


‘SALES OF POISONS BY GROCERS 


CALIFORNIA. 
The California District Court of Ap- 
‘peal has just dissolved a seeming con- 
flict between statutes in force in that 
‘State relating to sale of insecticides and 


fungicides in California by dealers other 


than: registered pharmacists. The deci- 
‘sion was rendered in habeas corpus 


proceeding brought by E. S. Potter (146 


Pacific Reporter, 62). By an amend- 
ment adopted by the Legislature and ap- 
“proved June ‘2, 1913, ant poison, was 
‘included in a list of articles permitted 


‘to be sold by grocets and dealers gen- 


‘erally © without restriction. Prior to this 


‘arations,” in a list of articles. which 
might not lawfully be sold by persons 
other than licensed pharmacists. June 
11, 1913, this act was amended so as to 


“include “ant poison containing any of 


“rubber heels to the public. 


the poisons enumerated in this sched- 


93 


ule.” Under this state of legislation, 


the Court of declared in the 
Potter case: 


“This latest and v very specific expres- 


, Sion of the will of the Legislature rec- 
ognizes the existence of two classes ‘of 
ant poisons, some of which may con- 


tain poisons enumerated in the schedule 


A and others may be prepared without 
any of these poisons. 


class is theteby excluded from the ant 


The first-named 


poisons - which may be sold by grocers 


| and generally.” 


WHY you ARE RICH OR POOR. 
| (By Martin D. Stevers.) | 


Some few years ago, an observing 


man noticed that his heels were pound- 
ing on the hard pavement of the city 
will be streets in rather disagreeable fashion. 
~ He thought that it would help to pad 
‘his heels with’ sotne resilient material, 


and tried a rubber heel. 


He figured that others would appre- 
ciate the same padding, and advertised 


The idea 
took hold; and: today, several fortunes 


‘have been made from rubber heels, and 
a new business. that contributes’ hand- 
‘somely to the livings of hundreds of 
‘men, has been incorporated in Amer- . 
“ican industry. | 


This is a typical American story of an 


idea, backed by nerve: and business abil- 


ity, that produced a fortune. The aver- 


age. American who reads it’ will say, 
pat” chap struck’ it lucky. 


Wish I 
could get an idea like that, and had his 
ability to put ‘it over,’ 


And the average American’ would 


have hit it exactly wrong. There wasn’t 
‘an element of luck in the success of the 


rubber heel. Luck did not give the man 


his idea, for every live American gets 
time the California poison act had in- | 
cluded “arsenic, its compounds and prep-- 


ideas just as good. It was not superior 
business ability, for plenty of poor busi- 


ness men have mote ability. 


Why, then, do not all these ideas 


come to the front, just as the rubber 
heel did? 


Why did the “rubber heel” 


man push his idea, while others fail to 


and therewith 
dismiss the matter from his mind. | 
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do. anything? . Why is not everyone 

The man who gets. nowhere cannot 
blame his lack of success on the activity 
of the wicked “trusts” in stifling op- 
portunity, for new-.and thriving busi- 
ness enterprises are being launched 
every day. -It is not merely that the 
poor man is too cautious, while the 
rich man “takes a chance,” for that 
difference is a mere symptom of the 


big fundamental difference. 


The secret of why any. one man is 


rich or poor does not lie anywhere in 
society or business conditions; it is lo- 


cated right in the mind of the man 
This big fundamental fact— 


himself. | 
this something which explains why one 
man will take a chance, while another 


will not, and which shows why one 


man’s judgment is better than another's 


—in a word, the reason why one man. 


gets rich, while another man remains 
poor, is found among the processes 
known, in their somewhat varying as- 


pects, by the simple name of mental 
habit. 


To be specific, let us take the case of 


an imaginary Mrs. Jones. Mrs. Jones 
wanted a pair. of good shoes that ordi- 
narily would cost five or six dollars ; 
and yet she was wondering whether or 
not to take advantage of the bargain 
sale where they were offering shoes 
“Marked down to $2.85.” Her mind 
was a blank on the whole: question. 
Some accident, however—say that she 
had been used to economizing for a 
time—suggested her mind _ the 
thought, “The two-eighty-five pair 1s 
good enough.” Obeying this sugges- 
tion, Mrs. Jones bought the cheap shoes. 
It was a trivial incident in itself; but. it 
was important because it had strength- 
-ened her tendency to choose the cheaper 

Now let us follow Mrs. Jones a bit, 
and see how this implanted tendency 
works out. After supper that night, she 
sat down with’ her mending, to. talk 
over with her husband the problem of 


whether to give thirty days’ notice and 


leave the rather unsatisfactory rented 
cottage they: occupied, or to sign a lease 


shows h 
habit that caused Jones to miss a busi- 
‘ness opportunity. 


class, well-served meal.. 
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for another year.. The tendency devel- 


oped by. the incident of the shoes caused 


Mrs. Jones to say again, “Oh, this is 
good enough”; and since Mr. Jones was 


absolutely unable to make up his mind, 


the sentiment carried the day. 

To complete the example, let us say 
that next day Mr. Jones was offered a 
business opportunity. The proposition 


was tempting enough, but it meant a 


world of trouble, anxiety, and uncer- 
tainty, for it was a bit out of his line. 
Unable to decide, he telephoned his 
wife and asked for her opinion. This 


time Mrs. Jones followed immediately 
the impulse she had been developing, 
and exclaimed, “Oh, Jim! It’s so much 


trouble! We're well enough off, now.” 
And so Mr. Jones rejected the offer. 
This chain of trivial incidents thus 
how Mrs. Jones developed a 


It might be said that this incident is 
exaggerated. Well, frankly, it is, since 
it all took place within one day; but 
nevertheless, it gives a good idea of 


how, in the course of time, every one of 


us develops a certain way of looking 
at our business or profession. It shows 


-how we ourselves, by our mental reac- 


tions, contribute largely to our own suc- 
cess or failure. It points how every- 


thing we do and think, no. matter how 


distant it may seem from our business 
when we do it, has a direct bearing 
upon how great a success we may _ 
to win in the world.: _ 

Jones probably ate in a dairy lunch, 
“in order to save money,” and often 
did so when he really wanted a first- 
Well, such a 
course was commendable ; but every time 
he did so, he deepened in his mind the 


‘tendency to give up anything; no matter 
how much he might want it, if it in- 


volved even a trifling expenditure. Far 


better it would have: been for him, had 


he been somewhat extravagant—even 


occasionally a spendthrift, indulging in 


luxuries like taxicabs, that he could not 
afford—tor then he would not have 


been daunted in the least by the possible 
loss. involved in accepting. his oppor- 
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tunity. Economy, in itself, is com- 
mendable; but the man who economizes 
should do so with a full realization that 
he is saving, a knowledge of why he is 
saving, and a real reason, based on 
intelligent judgment, for refusing to 
spend money for things he wants. He 
should not acquire the unconscious 


habit. of saving every possible cent, thus 


denying himself everything, because that 
habit in time probably would rob him 

of the courage needed in taking. the 
chances that are always involved in any 
new business enterprise. Extravagance, 
while not in itself commendable, is pref- 
erable to habitual penuriousness, because 
extravagance does not at least rob a 
man of his courage and aggressiveness 
in business. The man who saves by 
“pinching pennies” is apt not to have 
the courage to use money when he - 
4 


By soil the lesson taught by 


a few examples such as that of the 


Joneses, we see that the unsuccessful 


business man is the one whose mental 


tendencies do not lead through proper 


business channels, and whose mind, in 


‘consequence, does not produce correct 
and quick decisions. And worst of all,: 
a man rarely, if ever, realizes that he 
is developing bad mental habits until 


too late. 

The human brain has the peculiar 
trait of hiding many of its processes: 
from its possessor. 


to see where he should go, selecting a 
table, a chair, and searching for the 


menu; but when he has visited the same 
place several times, he walks in, think-. 
ing of anything that may be engaging. 
his attention, and without realizing what 
he is doing, finds his chair and takes 
the menu. Only when the time comes 
for him to order his meal, does he 
break his chain of thought, and realize, 
with all his consciousness, that he is in 
the restaurant. This faculty the brain 
has of working out many of the little 


preprems of life, without troubling a 
man’s conscious thought, is the habitual 
faculty or characteristic which is at the 


For instance, the 
first time a man visits a certain res- 
taurant, he is conscious of looking about’ 


ily enough. 


root of stccess or failure in business 


- For example, we may take the busi- 
ness man who is the head of some great 


enterprise. Suppose he is in his office, 
hard at work on some problem, and that 


a clerk enters to ask him for a decision 


on some matter. The clerk states the 
problem, and the business man, without 
stopping his own work, says “Yes” or 


“No.” -An instant later, he could not 
tell what he said, and would have to 
have the ‘problem stated again, before 
he could solve it; but nevertheless, in 
spite of the fact that his decision was 
unconscious, it was absolutely correct. 
He had so developed the proper chan- 


nels in his brain, that the clerk’s ques- 
tion, entering his ear, set up a nervous 
current that coursed through the “judg- 


ment centers,’ obtained an answer, and 
directed his mouth to utter “yes” or 


6é 


his conscious mind from its greater 


task, in order to decide the routine 
matter. 
The mediocre man is so because he - 
His mind does 
not give instinctive answers, when he is 


has no such power. 


confronted with knotty business prob- 


lems; he must stop and puzzle over 
them to hammer out solutions that may 
not be correct. Because of this slow- . 


ness and uncertainty, the mediocre man 


cannot be trusted with ee ex- 


ecutive positions. 


This developed ability to think: 


stinctively is absolutely enny for 


business ‘success. 


Every problem is composed us little 
ones tangled together; and the success 


of the big man in settling such prob- 


lems lies in the fact that his brain 
automatically settles most of the little 
ones, and presents the result of - his 
conscious mind in the form of a few 
little problems, which he can solve read- 
We might say, for in- 
stance, that. the big problem consists 
of twenty little ones; the brain settles 


eighteen of them, and presents only 


two to the conscious mind for solution. 


The lawyer who “feels” the weak 


points in a case, the newspaper writer 


- Drag, 


no.” There was no necessity of taking 
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who “feels” he heart of his story, the 
lecturer who instinctively seizes upon: 
the vitally interesting points in his ma- 


terial, are all indebted for their ability — 


to this ‘same phenomenon of mental 
habit. 
to feel these things instinctively. 
do not have to stop and ask them- 
selves, “what is the point I want?” 
They simply start to write or talk, and 


without any thinking on their parts, their 


mouths utter the words, or their hands 

write the words that picture the — 

they want make. 
Our rubber heel man had in his vealed 


the. habit: of acting decisively when he: 
Probably he didn’t waste 


had an idea. 
a moment deciding whether to go ahead 


with his idea, once he had it; his brain. 


settled that immediately, through the 
action of the “habit channels,” and be- 


gan suggesting ways ‘and means, points 


to be worked out, and so on. Probably 


he was: actually at work on the propo-- 


sition before he : realized that he had 
started. 


When a new idea is picitoinaltand: to the 
men who'make up some business organ-. 


ization, the value of habit becomes ap- 
parent. 
to himself, “I’ll have to think up some 
way to sell that” ; 


“habit channels” at work = producing 
ideas to market the goods. The head 


of the factory has unconsciously begun. 


to: dream about where he will install his 
materials and arrange his machinery; 


the purchasing agent has begun to figure. 


where to inquire for prices on raw ma- 
terials; the treasurer has commenced 


planning how to offset receipts against. 


disbursements in such a way as to keep 
the investment from depleting his cash 
supply. And the mediocre man says, 
“Gee, that’s some money-meker,’* and 
forgets it forthwith. 


his' position in the organization. 


However, habit is not the only ele- 


ment in a man’s mind which determines 
his future. . 
almost equally important in determining 


They’ have trained ‘their minds: 


The sales manager doesn’t say 


the mere reception of 
the idea‘in his bites has already set the 


These different 
habit reactions are what have given 
each man, including the mediocre man, 


‘There is another which is 
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whether aman will. or poor.. 
This second factor is the way in which 
habits become fixed upon men. 
\Fixation of habit is the result of a 
curious characteristic of the mind. The 
brain material, so to speak, for the’ first 
part of a man’s life, is like soft clay; 
it can be molded to different shapes, and 
can form any habits the man desires— 
that: is, the nerve cells can make the 
connections necessary to establish any 
sort of reaction, ethical or immoral, de- 
cisive or hesitating, that habit develops. 
But as the youth or maiden approaches 
maturity, this “soft clay” begins to 
harden, like clay in the sun; so it is. 
harder to form. new habits, or to alter 
old ones that have been formed. When 
the man or woman passes middle age, 
the “soft clay” becomes firmly fixed, 


and habits of thought and action can no © 


longer be changed. Thus, we have the 


old man who insists on tying his tie as 


he did ten years ago, in spite of the 


clamor his youthful relatives set up in— 


the hope of getting him to adopt some 
mode more in vogue; we have the 
grandmother who is uneasy if she can- 
not sit in exactly the same place at 
table for every meal. 

consequence of this a man 
comes used to his place in life’ by the 


time he is thirty or thirty-five, and finds 


it hard to change. A bricklayer who is 
forty years old can hardly hope to be- 
come a jeweler; an actor at forty would 
certainly fail should he attempt to take | 
up bookkeeping. A man’s field is fixed 


by that time; and Since he can get ahead 


in his own general field, because of the 
store of experience and mental habits 


he can bring to bear on his work, he will 
do well to stick to the field that has’ 


been either his occupation or his: hobby 
until then. | 

And consideration of this vom places 
squarely before each man the question, 


_ “What does all this mean to me?” The — 


answer is ready enough. It is’ this: 


“You must decide while you are young 


what you want to be. Be ‘careful that. 
your chosen field affords all the future 
you want, so that you will not’ be 
trapped should you: reach the top at. 
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forty, only to find that you want to go 
farther. Then you must:decide whether 
you really. want. to be rich, and whether 
you want to pay the price in hard toil, 


of building into your mind the neces-_ 


sary mental habits that you must have 


in order to win such a future. If you 


decide that you do, then get right down | 
to work, and center every thought of 


your waking hours upon the one prob- 
lem of making yourself more efficient, 


more capable, in your chosen field. That, 


is the one way in which you can hope 
to get ahead.” 


Getting rich, even when one knows 
something of how to go about it, is 


thus no easy problem. A man must 


always to make clean-cut, correct de- 
cisions even in the most trivial affairs 
of. life; he must study his work con- 
stantly, so that he enriches his mind 


by developing habit channels to meet 
different emergencies as they arise; he 
must see to it that he allows no taint. 
of indecisiveness, cowardice, or hesita- 


tion, to become grafted upon his mental 
processes, not only in business work, 
but in all the multitude of little things 
that make up personal life. He must 
be careful always to think in terms of 
his work. If he wishes to be a sales- 
man, he must think of sales values and 
problems every time he sees anything 
when on the street or in society, or at 
home. The man who wishes to be a 
manufacturer must make everything he 
sees give him manufacturing ideas, and 
-so on. Only in such a way, will the 
proper habits be developed. | 


‘Probably few men, even when they 
know the possibilities thus opened be- 
fore them, will have the energy to un- 
dertake so difficult a course. They will 
- go on, letting their daily lives be shaped 
by the invitations of their friends, the 
advertisements of amusements in the 
newspapers, and the conventions pre- 
scribed for their social levels, whatever 
they may be, knowing all the time that 
each little incident is irrevocably shaping 
their lives for better or for worse. And 
perhaps it is best so. The world will 


still need laborers, and. deckhands, and 
teamsters, and -all the rank and file of 


Labor's army, for many generations to 
come; so it is well that everyone does 
not: have the power, as well as the op- 


portunity, to become a bank president, 


or a United States senator.. We 


cotldn’t use them all. 
A certain American teacher, philoso- 


pher, psychologist, and thinker; with an 
infinite sympathy for his fellow men, 
and yet an unblinking recognition of the 
harsh facts of life, has stated the whole 
matter in admirable form for the young 
man. So, by way of a conclusion to 
these remarks, nothing better could be 


offered than a quotation er William 


James: 
watch his every action, being careful. 


“We are spinning our own fates, 
good - or evil, and never to be undone. 


-Every smallest stroke of virtue or of 
vice leaves its never so little scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle,’ in Jefferson’s 
play, excuses himself for every fresh 
dereliction by saying, ‘I won’t count this 
time!’ 
a kind Heaven may not count it; but 


Well! he may not count it, and 


it is being counted none the less. Down 


among his nerve-cells: and fibres the | 


molecules are counting it, registering 


and storing it up to be used against him 


when the next temptation comes. 


“Let no youth have any anxiety. about - 


the upshot of his. education, 
whatever the line of it*may be, 
keep faithfully busy each hour of the 


working day, he may safely leave the 
final result to itself. 
fect certainty count on waking up some 
fine morning, to find himself one of the 


competent ones of his generation, in 


whatever pursuit he may have singled - 


out. Silently, between all the details of 
his business, the power of judging in 


all that class of matter will have built 
itself up within him as a any ti 


possession. 


“Young people should know this truth 
in advance. The ignorance of it has 
probably engendered more discourage- 
ment and faint-heartedness in youths 
embarking on arduous careers than all 
other causes put together.’ Technical 


World. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF COLD 
CREAMS.* 


By H. S. GROAT. 


There has always been a noticeable dif- 
ference between cold creams made with, 
and those made without, borax. Those 
made with borax are always whiter and 
flufier, and seemingly not as greasy as the 
others, due to the uniting of the borax 
chemically with the palmate, stearate, or 

fatty alcohol of the hard and soft bases. 
This reaction only takes place when the oil 
solutions and the aqueous solution of borax 

are both heated to above 120 degrees F., 
as the esters or organic borates are not 
formed below that temperature. 

When spermaceti is used as the base in 
the manufacture of the cold cream, borax 
unites chemically with cetin its chief con- 
stituent in a reaction similar to the reac- 
tion of borac and glycerin in the manufacure 
of boroglycerin. In a similar manner borax 
reacts with myricylic palmate and ricino- 
lein, the chief constituents of white wax 
and castor oil respectively, when either 
white wax and castor oil respectively, when 
either white wax. or castor oil is used as 
the principal base. With almond oil as a 
base borax acts likewise with the three 


- 2 
> 
~ 


acid, and stearin-glyceride of stearic acid. 

When glycerine and borax are heated 
together, the chemical result is boro-glyc- 
erin, sodium meta borate and boric acid, 
or meta boric acid and water. 


C;:H,(OH); + Na,B,O, = (C,H;) BO; 
Glycerine Borax _Boroglycerin 
2NaBO. +  H,BO, (H,O 
Sodium metaborate Boric acid or Water 


+ HBOQO,) 


Metaboric acid. 


| Take the following common 
for cold cream: 


Cera 40 
1.4 


Here we have white wax as the hard 
base, its chief constituent myricyl palmate, 
being attacked by the borax forming pal- 
mitic borate. : 


3C,.H,O. OC Na.B + 3H.O 


Myricylic Palmate.- Borax Water 
Palmitic borate Sodium metaborate 
3HO.OCp He + H,BO, or 
Myricylic acid Boricacid or 


(H,O + HBO.) 
Water and Metaboric acid. 


* Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


main constituents of almond oil, palmitin- 
-myricyl palmitate, olein-glyceride of: oleic 
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Another common formula is: 


Sodium Biborate............. 


Oleum Rosz. 
Oleum Amygdalze Amare aa q. s. 


In this case the borax enters into three 
separate chemical reactions with the white 
wax, spermaceti, and castor oil respective- — 
ly. We have given above the reaction of 
borax with white wax, we shall now take 
up the reaction of borax with spermaceti. 
The chief constituent of spermaceti is 


which is attacked by the borax-forming 
palmitic borate, as in the case of white 
wax and cetylic acid as a by-product in- 
stead of the myricylic acid, which is the 


_ by-product when white wax is used. 


+ Na.B,O,; + 3H,O = 


Cetyl palmitate Borax Water 
(CisHs,)sBO; + ‘2NaBO, + 
Palmitic borate Sodium metaborate 
H,BO, - — 
Cetylic acid Boricacid — or 


(H.O0 + HBO.) 
Water and Metaboric acid. 


With the castor oil, borax combines with 
its chief constituent ricinolin-glycerine of 


ricinoleic acid, and forms glyceryl borate 
or boroglycerin, 


ricinoleic acid, sodium 
metaborate, and boric acid or water and 
metaboric acid. | 


+ Na,B,O,. + 3H,O = 
Ricinolein Borax Water 
+ ZNaBO, 

-Boroglycerin Sodium metaborate 

H,BO, 
Ricinoleic acid and Boricacid’ or 


| (H,O + HBO.) 
_ Water and Metaboric acid. 


There is another and more popular 
a cold creams, of which almond oil is the 
base. The extreme popularity of these 
creams is due to the fact that the use of 
almond oil as the base is a decided advan- 
tage, as it is of a purely endermatic na- 
ture, that characteristic so greatly desired 
in this class of toilet preparations. Of the 
many formule of this class tried out the | 
following gives the most universal satis- 
faction: 


18 
Oleum: Rose Geranium....... 
27 


With the almond oil the borax enters 


cetin-cetyl palmitate—3C,,H,O.OC,H;,— 
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into .a triple chemical reaction with its. 
the glycerides olein, 


chief constituents, 
palmitin, and, stearin. Glyceryl borate or 
_boroglycerin is the resulting chemical com- 
pound formed in each case. With olein, 


which is a glyceride of oleic acid, the reac- 
tion is: 


C,H + Na,B,O, + 3H,O = 


—Olein Borax Water 
(CHjBO, + 3HO.OCC.H. + 
Boroglycerin Olleicacid 
2NaBO, _ H,BO,; — 
Sodium metaborate and Boricacid or 
(H,O + HBO,) 


Water and Metaboric acid. 
With palmitin. the reaction 1s: 
C,H,(O. OC,.Hs:)s Na,B 3H,O = 


Palmatin Borax Water. 
Boroglycerin  Palmeticacid 

2NaBO. + H,BO,; — 

Sodium metaborate and Boricacid or 

(H,O + HBO,) 


Water and Metaboric acid. 
me): stearin the reaction is: 


+ Na.B, O, + 3H,0 = = 


Stearin Borax Water 
Boroglycerin | Stearic acid 
Sodium metaborate and Boric acid or 
(H,O + HBO,) 


Water and Metaboric acid. 


‘SUSPECT ‘ATTEMPTED “CORNER” 
OF DRUG MARKET. 
In the belief that speculators in the East 
are now attempting to secure a “corner” 
in certain much-needed drugs, chemicals 
and dyestuffs, William F. Woodward, Sec- 


retary and Treasurer of the Clarke, Wood- 


ward Drug Company of Portland, Ore., is 
inaugurating, with several other wholesale 
drug interests of that city, a campaign 


against the operations of these would-be | 


“cornerers.” As an initial step in this 
campaign, Mr. Woodward and his asso- 
ciates are planning to bring the matter of 
the “corner” before the Federal Trade 
Commissions, created under. the provisions 
of: the Clayton law. 

On this subject Mr. Woodward said’ re- 
cently: 

“There are strong grounds for believing 
that speculators, taking advantage of the 
scarcity which now exists in the chemical, 
drug and dyestuffs markets, are endeavor- 
ing to secure control of thése chemicals, 
-which, used only in relatively small vol- 
ume, are yet absolutely necessary in the 
manufacture of many drugs which are 


needed daily by the ultimate consumers of 


this 
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“As these chemicals are rather difficult 
of production, they. offer a field for the 
speculator at this time, because if once the 
visible supply can ‘be ‘cornered,’ it may be 
weeks or months before the necessary 
quantity can be produced to replace the 
withdrawn stocks.” 


Mr. Woodward reports having received 


numerous offers: from brokers of late for 


all his “excess stocks” of salol, soda salicy- 
late, salicylic acid, bromides, quinine, bis- 
muth subnitrate, glycerine, aspirin, acet- 
phenetidin, sodium bromide, potassitim 
permanganate, yellow prussiates of soda 


and of potash, tartaric acid, cream of tar- 


tar, camphor, formaldehyde,.etc. He is of 


the opinion that those who are thus trying 


to acquire these goods from wholesalers 


and all other sources are planning to * ‘cor- 
ner’ the market. 


“There ‘are others whose vulpine activi- 
ties in these lines. may well merit close 
scrutiny by the Commission of Trade and 
Commerce,” concludes Mr. Woodward. 
“Brokers and brokerage firms in the East 
are evidently engaged in an effort to en- 


rich themselves by ‘cornering’ the market 
_for various staple articles. 


‘These phases. 
of the matter affect every individual in 
our country, no matter how — 


~ 


ALMOND OIL AND THE PURE FOOD 
LAW. 


Peach kernel oil recently 
classified as almond oil sweet, a protest 


was sustained and duty assessed at 15. 
per cent. ad valorem. Prior to the en- 


actment of the pure food and drugs act 
it was known to the trade as and labeled 


almond oil but since that law became 


operative the labels on packages. con- 


taining such merchandise changed 
to read properly, namely, peach kernel 


or apricot kernel oil. In other words, 


the labels now truthfully describe the 


contents, whereas formerly they did not. 
Less than 25 per cent. of so-called al- 


mond oil dealt in was made from al- 
monds. 


SHOULD THE RETAIL DRUGGIST 
MAKE HIS OWN PREPARA- 
TIONS?* 
By HOMER C. WASHBURN, Ph. C.- 


To what extent the retail druggist 
should engage in the manufacture of his 
own preparations, such as. tinctures, 


* Read ‘before the Section on Practical Phar- 


macy and Dispensing of the American Pharma- 


ceutical Association and published in the Jour- 
nal of the A. Ph. A. | 
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syrups, elixirs and other simple’ phar- 
-maceuticals, is a question that has been 
| much discussed, pro and con, but which, 
I believe, is still a live and. debatable 

In conbiinin a subject of this kind, 
‘it may be well to note the changes in 
‘economic and sociological conditions, 
which must be held responsible, to a 


large extent, for much of the business 


and commercial of the 


present time. 


“status quo” 


Going back in the history of phar- 
“macy, we find that the. druggist, or 


apothecary, originally’ made all the 
preparations and: medicines he supplied 
for the cure or alleviation of man’s ills, 


and that the drug and chemical manu-__ 


facturing. plants, which are such im- 
portant factors in the world’s business 
of to-day, were not only unknown and 
-unthought of, but probably not needed. 
When we think of all this change that 


has come within a few generations, and 


note the concentration of the drug man- 


ufacturing business within a compara- 


tively few commercial centers, we are 
prone to consider pharmacy as a lost art. 


However we view the subject, only a 


castial observation will convince us that 
the changed condition is not peculiar to 
pharmacy, but is just as true in all lines 


of manufacture and in most of the arts 
In short, the 


as it is in pharmacy. 
change is merely the progress or regress 


are affecting, alike, nearly all lines of 
human activity. 

Only one hundred years ago, and in 
many localities, a great deal less, each 
_ family was concerned in the production 
of nearly all the necessities of life. 
Not only were the food products grown 
or gathered by each family for its own 
needs, but even the wool and the flax 
that. was to constitute its clothing, was 
raised, spun and weaved, and manu- 
factured into garments by each family 
for its own use. Not only this, but if 
a. man wanted a wagon or a sled, he 
made it by the toil of his own hands. 


Such illustrations might be enumer- 
ated ‘ad infinitum, being limited only by 


the number of articles of family use, 


the race. 
along each of the various lines of busi- 
.ness, undoubtedly results in the produc- 
tion of articles at a lower. cost, but it 
also results in the enforced idleness of 
-others,.and to my mind, idleness is the 
‘most dangerous. tendency of our time. 
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but the foregoing will amply: illustrate 
point. 
that most of the herbs used in the. hause- 
hold remedies, which were so popular in 
those days, were also collected by the 
family for its own use. 


Only I might have added 


But times have changed, and whether 
we view this kaleidoscopic evolution- 


ary change as of benefit or of harm, we 
must bow, to a certain extent, to the 
_tendencies of the times. . 


To-day it is not uncommon to find 
our young people, and especially those 
among the city bred, who, while wear- 
ing the finest of raiment and traveling in 


conveyances that are the best product of 


the skilled mechanic’s art, find their 


-most serious employment in idleness and 
in attending places of amusement, little 


knowing, and caring less, where the 
clothes came from that they wear, oF 
by whose toil they are permitted to 
enjoy the ever-changing Ni of mod- 
ern society. _ 

The sociologist and the psychologist 


have very concrete notions as-to the 


effects of such idleness, upon the moral 


and spiritual tendencies of our time, 


and [ quite agree with them, but I 


fully believe that it is only one phase 


of modern, industrial tendencies, and 


that we should do whatever possible to 
“correct the evils of this tendency. How- 
ever, we will be able to accomplish more 
‘real and lasting good by methods that 
of certain evolutionary conditions that — 


are evolutionary and not revolutionary— 


by working among our own people in 
our own chosen profession. and doing 
whatever we can in a quiet, but no ess 
‘positive way, to encourage habits a 
industry and usefulness among those 
who, being our apprentices to-day, will 


be our successors to-morrow. 
Personally, I do not believe that many 


-of our modern economic and sociologic 


tendencies make for the betterment of 
Centralization of production, 


I believe that this talk about. the con- 
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centration and minimization of labor, in 
order to allow more time for intellectual — 


and spiritual development is nonsensical. 


On the other hand, I do believe that 
hard work and, even hardships, such as 


our forefathers had to endure, made 
for better intellectual spiritual 


growth than the present-day easy mode | 


of life. In support of this: contention, 
I would merely point to the names of 
Jefferson, Webster and Clay, or to 
Whittier, Emerson and Lowell—prod- 
ucts all of the days when hard work 


a struggle for existence was 


rule. According to President Eliot’s 


definition of education, Abraham Lin- 


coln was the best educated man of his 


time, and the story of the struggles 
and hardships of his life are well known 


all. 
So, coming specifically to the. ‘point 


~ under consideration, I believe: that the . 


more a druggist plies the fundamental 


warp and woof of his profession, the 


more nearly will he deserve being called 


ia professional man. The idea that has 


gained ground in later years, that the 
_ druggist is merely a storekeeper or busi- 


ness man is only the logical and inevita- 
ble outcome of his tendency to handle 
products of other’s labor, allowing 


the skill and the science of ms -_prede- 
cessors to gradually slip away. 


I am not advocating that the retail. 


druggist should attempt to prepare all 
his preparations. Many of them would 
involve too large an outlay of apparatus 
for the amounts he would use; others 


_ that require standardization, and espe- 


cially those that can only be standard- 


ized physiologically, require a degree of 


expert knowledge and technique that we 


cannot logically expect the retail drug- 


gist to acquire, but in the average run 
of preparations, | such as most of the 
tinctures, syrups, elixirs, etc., for which 
only a reasonable amount of expert 
knowledge is required, I believe that 
the benefit derived would. justify the 
effort involved. . And, in this. connec- 
tion, let me say that the benefits gained 


cannot all: be reckoned in dollars or 


cents. There should be some pecuniary 


| saving, to be sure, in “such | ‘atticles” as 
are used 1 in fairly large amounts, because 
‘the same shelf bottle or contajner will 
serve its purpose indefinitely, while with 


every purchase of such article, from 


the. manufacturer or jobber, a different 


bottle, label and stopper are used... Also 
the average retail druggist, or his clerks, 


could find time to make many of these 


preparations during moments .that are 
not otherwise employed, and no one will 


contend that, in buying these prepara- 
tions ready-made, we are not paying for 


the time, labor and expert knowledge 
of the individual who does manufacture 


them. Add to this the freight and cart- 
age. These savings are mere trifles, to 
_ be sure, but the drug business i is made 


up of trifles, and in the aggregate they 
amount to considerable. iene 

though the expense involved 
were as much as the article would cost, 


there are still at léast two things to be . 
considered—the psychological effect upon 
_ the druggist himself, and that upon the 
customer. The druggist who.clings to 
at least a pottion of the professional and 
technical phases of his calling is bene- 
fited psychologically at least. He takes 
-more pride in his work, feels a greater — 
confidence in himself-and develops a 

higher sense of. responsibility, all of. 


which undoubtedly increase his useful- 
ness‘to the community. These make 
him indeed a better man and a better 


druggist. 


From the viewpoint of the. customer, 
‘It.is scarcely necessary to say that. the 


druggist who is known to manufacture 
a part of the preparations he “handles 
inspires. confidence. The layman is 


usually a practical sort of an individ- 


ual, and. generally views the druggist 
as a professional, or just a plain busi- 


ness man, in about the’ ratio he deserves. 
Just what preparations should be made 
by the ‘retail druggist is largely a mat- 


ter of local conditions, and each individ- 


ual is best qualified to ariswer the ques- 


tion for himself. But he can only do 


so, with any degree of intelligence, after 


a careful study of the matter. I’ would 
not advise any druggist who has’ not 
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Son and Co., Philadelphia, 1915. Cloth, 
$2. 50 net. 


been in the habit of making his prep- 
arations, or one who is just starting in, 


— 


- 


to plunge into the matter blindly and 


attempt to make any considerable num-— 


ber at the start, but rather to begin 
gradually, increasing the number from 
time to time as seems best. Under such 
a plan I believe an active interest will 
soon develop in any man deserving of 
the name of druggist, and that with an 
average degree of business acumen it 
can soon be determined what prepara- 
tions can be made to the best advantage. 


To the list of official pharmaceuticals 


I would strongly urge the manufacture 
of such preparations as cold creams, 
toilet lotions, etc. Formule from which 
preparations of this type can be made 
are easily accessible, and the confidence- 


inspiring influence their use gives the 


customer is certainly worth while. _ 

In the foregoing arguments | have 
_ purposely endeavored to treat the sub- 
ject academically, laying special stress 
on the sociological and psychological 
phases. Indeed, I believe that any busi- 
ness with the psychology of. that busi- 


ness left out is comparable to a boat 
simply drifting with the current and 


without the directing influence of a guid- 
ing’ helm. | 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

| We are well aware of the fact that 
there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion on the above subject, and it would 
be interesting as well as instructive to 
get some expression from our readers 
relative to the same. — 

We will give a cash prize of five dol- 
lars together with a year’s subscription 
to this journal for the best paper, and 


for the five next best we will give to 


each a copy of a new formula book now 
on the press together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the Pacific Pharmacist. 


Drugs Laboratories, with an Introduc- 
tion to Micro-analytical Methods. 288 
octavo pages with 87 text illustrations 
and 6 full page plates. . By Albert 


Schneider, M..D., Ph.D. P. Blakiston’s 


foods and drinks, 
plies, milk, oysters and other shell fish, 


“Home Nursing” 


in the home-cure of the sick. 


This work is the first of its kind in the 
United States and is the outcome of a 
demand created under the administration 
of the Pure Food and Drugs Laws, Fed- 


eral, State and Municipal. 


Special attention is given to. practical 
bacteriological methods intended to set 
certain rational limits to the quantitative 
as well as qualitative limits of organic 
contaminations in foods as well as drugs. 
The methods cover the microscopical, bio- 
logical and bacteriological examinations of 
including water sup- 


mineral waters, eggs, meats, canned: food | 
products, and a_ bacteriological examina- 
tion of fountain syrups, pharmaceuticals, 
sera, bacterins, etc. It gives very full de- 
tails regarding methods for determining 
the “Efficiency Value” of disinfectants, 
based on the phenol. coefficient, the toxic- 
ity coefficient, the albumen coagulating co- 
efficient and the comparative cost. 

- The work is an essential in all labora- | 


tories where foods arid drugs are exam- 


ined as to quality and purity. The book | 
is well gotten up. . The author has had 


many years of practical experience in the 


critical microscopical and bacteriological 


examination of foods and drugs, and has 


always strongly advocated the importance 
of pure foods and drugs. He is also the 
author of “Pharmaceutical Bacteriology.” 


THE HOME NURSE’S HANDBOOK 
OF PRACTICAL NURSING. | 
By Charlotte A. Aikens. W. B. Saunders 


Company, Philadelphia, 1913. Cloth, 
276 pages, $1.50 net. | | 
The writer presents the subject of 


, in such a clear, concise 
manner that this book will serve as a val- 
uable guide, not only to the young woman 


caring for the sick in the home, but also 


as a practical aid to the student nurse in 
the training school. 

Chapter XIV, “The Giving of Medi- 
cines,’ is of particular interest and may 
well be used to illustrate the general treat- 
ment of the subject matter. Commencing 
with topics for demonstration and practice, 
the chapter includes the care of medicines 


in the home and their administration. Then 


a list of “important points to be remem- 
bered,’ which in reality embodies the main 
thoughts of-the chapter, and a few ques- 
tions which serve as a general review, con- 


clude this section of the book. 


The book is one which should be in the 
library of every young woman interested 
C.M.R. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY 


ADOPTED AT THE MASS-MEETING 


OF THE CONFERENCE OF INDE- 
PENDENT RETAIL MERCHANTS 
OF THE METROPOLITAN DIS- 
TRICT, INC., HELD AT THE HOTEL 
ASTOR, WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
OCTOBER 27, 1915. 


WHEREAS, Certain. interests, opposed 
to the Stevens bill, are employing. ingeni- 
ous and plausible arguments which are 
misleading and designed to render the 
Stevens bill unpopular with the retail 
trade; and 

WHEREAS, These arguments are in- 
tentionally misleading, and have no foun- 
dation in fact, inasmuch as the Stevens 
bill expressly provides for a fair and equi- 


table disposal of unsalable merchandise, in 


that the dealer may sell goods at any 
price he chooses, provided he has first 


given the manufacturer an opportunity to 


take them off his hands at what they cost; 
and the measure will not ‘prevent impor- 
tant seasonable reduction in prices; and 

WHEREAS, Practically every organiza- 
tion, in any manner identified with retail 
trade, has gone on record as favoring the 
Stevens bill and bringing to bear every 
influence at their command in an effort to 
secure favorable action on this measure; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Conference of 
Independent Retailers of the Metropolitan 
District, Inc., heartily endorses the Ste- 
vens bill and protests against the unfair 
methods being — to defeat it; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That we favor the rein- 
troduction of the bill in the next Congress 
and pledge our influence and assistance in 
promoting its final passage; be it further 

RESOLVED, That we reaffirm our be- 
lief in the principles of price standardiza- 
tion, and that we endorse the Stevens bill 
as being the only practical form of legis- 
lation, now visible, which promises the 
establishment of resale prices, preventing 
predatory price-cutting, and offering a 
guaranty of free and honest competition in 
all lines of trade; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the President of the United States, 
to each . member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, to every member of the 
United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the Governor and to every 
member of the State Legislature and to 
the press. 


MEETING OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
‘BRANCH OF THE A. PH. A: 

The San Francisco branch of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association met on 
Tuesday evening, November 9th, in the 
office of the Pacific Pharmacist. 

A communication from Secretary Day 
On: increasing the membership of the 
parent organization was read, and it was 
shown. that while the membership is not 
so large as would be desirable, the de- 
crease seems to be in the southern part 
of the State. However, a vigorous cam- 
paign will be commenced. | 

The main feature of the evening’s pro- 
gram was a review of current pharma- 


ceutical literature in which extracts from | 


various publications were given. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: Oil of 
Chenopodium in the treatment of Uncin- 
ariasis, Autolysin, the establishment of a 
clinic for the middle classes as well as for 
the poor, formulas for cod liver oil jelly 
and for castor oil in powder = and 
other subjects. 


The new officers elected are: Joseph L. 


Lengfeld, president; Jennie Maguire White, 
vice-president; Clarissa M. Roehr, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


: The members will meet again on the 


evening of December 14, 1915, in the office 


of the Pacific Pharmacist, 723 build- 


ing, 8 o'clock. | 
CLARISSA M. ROEHR, Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE WOMEN’S PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
On Friday evening, November 26th, the 


regular meeting of. the association was 


held at 246 Pacific building. The newly 
elected president, Miss Ethel Nelson, called 
the meeting to order. The extemporane- 
ous manufacture of antipyrine tablets was 


discussed, antipyrine offering difficulties on | 


account of its extreme solubility. A bland 
oil was employed 8 min. to 60 tablets and 


a satisfactory tablet resulted. Manitol 


nitrate and orexine tannate were spoken 
of, and the formula given for camphor 
wine G. P. 

The monthly program for the ensuing 
year was sketched. A chairman for each 
month will be appointed and entertaining 
meetings are anticipated. 

M. WHITE, C. P. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE COLLEGE 
OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN. pak 
Lloyd L. Andrus, Ph:G. 715, is located 
in retail! pharmacy at Tiffin, Ohio. He 


recently passed the Michigan and Ohio 
board examinations. | 


Jnanada Das Gupta, M.S. has 
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ed an important position with Lambert’ & 
Lowman, manufacturers ‘of pharmaceuti- 
cals. and specialties, Detroit, Mich. 


Clarence E. Pitkin, who graduated 


in ‘pharmacy in June, 1915, has become 
part owner of an established pharmacy in 


Whitehall, Mich. He recently ‘married. 


The first unit of greenhouses on the 
new botanical garden is about completed 
and active preparations will be made to- 

ward developing » an extensive medicinal 
garden. 


‘Walter H. Blome, M. (Pharm.). 05, and 
Ralph D. Lamie, Ph.C. 10, both of Fred- 


erick Stearns & Co., Detroit, visited the 
College of Pharmacy on profesisonal mat- 
ters recently. 


_ Professor A. B.. Stevens ‘pa been so- 
journing in California during the summer. 
He: is. developing a lemon grove in the 


‘beaqutiful country about Escondido. His 


wife. and son are permanently located 


there. 


| Clarence. ‘Ramsay, Ph.C, 07, B.S. 
(Pharm.) ’09, and Dr, A, Clover are joint 
authors of an article on the “Acidity of 

Hydrogen Peroxide,” 


the September number of the 
of the A. Ph. A. 


Earle. V. Rice, B.S. (Pharm.) ’15, has re- 
signed his position as assistant in phar- 


macy to Professor Stevens in order to 


accept a position in the Biological Depart- — 
ment of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. . 


Mr, George K.. Finzel. has been elected to 
fill the vacancy, 

It has recently been annoznced that 
Frederick F. Ingram, B.S. (Pharm) ’11, 
has taken unto himself a wife. Mr. In- 
gram: has taken a very active interest in 


the firm of Ingram & Co., Detroit, Mich., 


and has demonstrated that he. possesses 


the business qualities: which entitle a man > 


to be called a “live wire.’ | 

. The annual convocation . exercises were 
held Friday, October 15th, in Hill. Audi- 
torium. The weather was ideal and the 
academic parade, headed by the University 
band, was an impressive feature of the 
day. Professor M. E. Cooley of the En- 
gineering Department was the orator. , 

The campaign for the $1,000,000 Michi- 
gan Union Club house ig well under way 


nd there is every prospect that the money 


will be fully raised. The Board of Re- 
gents at its last meeting voted to heat and 
light the building, which is equivalent to 
a gift of $200,000. © : 

A silver loving cup, to be known as 
the A: B. Prescott Scholarship: Cup, will 
be awarded by the national organization 


‘to the chapter of Phi. Delta Chi which 


ranks highest in scholarship. The chapter 


which appeared in 


Winning it. for three years in succession. 
will be entitled .to retain. it permanently. 

‘ Azor Thurston, of the class‘ of ’84, has’ 
established a “scholarship prize” of “$25, 
which will be awarded annually to: the 
active chapter of Phi Delta Chi which 
obtains the highest average grade. There 
will be some keen competition from now 
on, and the results will be awaited with 
great interest. f 


Wilber F. Jackman, of Detroit, ‘Mich., 
A.B. ’86, Ph.C. ’87, formerly professor of 
pharmacy in the College of Pharmacy of 


the University of Maine, has associated 


himself with Professor Charles H. Rogers, 
Ph.C. ’11, on the teaching staff of the 
newly erganized College . of Pharmacy a 
the University of West Virginia, ib ea 


town, W. Va. 


October 5th was the opening day soi 
the forty-eighth session of the College of 
Pharmacy. . The registration exceeds that 
of any previous year in the history of the 
college. One hundred and sixteen stu- 
dents are enrolled, which is sixteen in ex- 


cess of last year’s enrollment at this time. 


Over half the students have elected the 
four-year course leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Science: (Pharmacy). 


Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta Chi has 
every reason to be proud of its scholastic 
record during the past year. According to 
the chart, which is annually prepared by 
Registrar Hall and published by the uni- 
versity, the fraternity has advanced its 
position very materially. It has distanced 
fifteen or more fraternities which were 
leading it the year previous. A_ sys-. 
tematic and determined effort will be made 
this year to make another advance quite » 
as. remarkable. 


QUARTERLY: MEETING OF THE EX- 

ECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 

The executive committee of The Ameri- 
can Druggists’ Fire Insurance Co. met 
in Cincinnati on October 29-30. Messrs. 
Avery, Beal, Heinritz, Rothwell, Zwick 
and Freericks were in attendance, Prof. 
Geo. B. Kauffman being prevented from 
attending by reason of illness, from which 
he is now speedily and completely recov- 


ering. Many important matters found the 


attention of the committee. It was de- 
cided to hold a convention of the com- 
panys State Agents at Cincinnati in 
May of 1916, for the purpose of discussing 
ways and means for even better and 
greater service to the drug trade. Said 
convention of - State Agents will also be 
made the occasion for properly commem- 
orating the tenth year of the company’s 
useful existence. The opening up of busi- 
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ness in the States of Louisiana, Maryland 
and Oregon. found: final consideration and 
approval, as did also the appointments as 
State Agents of Messrs. F. C. Godbold 
-of New Orleans, E. Frank Knight of Bal- 
timore, and Carl A. Plath of Klamath 
Falls, respectively for Louisiana, Mary- 
land and Oregon. -Preliminary arrange- 
ments were made for the annual. stock- 
holders’ meeting ° of the company, which 
takes place at Cincinnati on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 15-16. | 
During the first nine months of the 
year, the company wrote _ insurance 


amounting to $12,241,851.89, at a prem-_ 


ium of $126,092.12. On the 30th day of 
September the company had business in 
force amounting to $15,927,036.39, at a 
premium of $165,510.44, of which business 


in force there had been reinsured $2,116,-. 
709.50 at a premium of $25,141.82. The 
fire losses for the first nine months of 
the year amounted to $30,707.28. The total 


expenses for the first nine months of the 
year amounted to $39,720.22. During the 


same time the company saved the policy- 


holders in their premium cost the sum of 
$42,030.71. On the 30th day of Septem- 


ber the company had 8879 policyholders. — 


On the 30th of September the total as- 


sets of the company amounted to $405,- 


621.62. The liabilities not including re- 


insurance reserve amounted to $2,689.87, 


showing a gross surplus of $402,931.75, 
leaving after deducting the re-insurance 


reserve of $70,666.86, a net surplus as to 


policyholders of $332,264.89. 


COLLEGE OF JERSEY CITY REGIS- 


TERED IN NEW YORK STATE. | 
As announced in the annual catalogue, 
the Department of Pharmacy of this col- 
lege has adopted the standards of the Re- 
gents of New York, beginning with the 
collegiate year 1915-16. At the meeting 
of the Board.of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York, held in Albany 


on October 21, 1915, the Department of 


Pharmacy of the College of Jersey City 
has been officially recognized and has thus 
become a Registered College of Phar- 
macy. Consequently the graduates begin- 
ning with May, 1916, are enabled to take 
the State Board examination for licensed 
pharmacist in the State of New York. 


It is the object of this institution to con- 


stantly improve its courses and to be on 
record for higher and better education in 
pharmacy, 

During October the College of Jersey 
City has also opened a Department of 
Dentistry, with a faculty of prominent 
dentists, physicians and pharmacists in 
New Jersey. The infirmary is located at 


3. Oral Examination ... 


Montgomery and Warren: streets, Jersey 


City, and is equipped in first-class style. 


CALIFORNIA STATE CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION—DRUGGIST. 
December 18, 1915. 


The California State Civil Service 


Commission announces an examina-_ 


tion for druggist, to be held in Sac- 
ramento, San Francisco and Los An- 


-geles, December 18, 1915, to provide 


a register of eligibles from which to 


fill vacancies in positions in. the vari- 


ous state institutions. The salary is 


— $90 per month and board. 
.This examination is open to.all 


American citizens residing in Cali- 
fornia—preferred ages 21 to 45—who 


have. been. licensed -by the California 


State Board of Pharmacy. | 
The subjects for the examination 


will be as follows: 


Relative 
Weight 
1. Practical Questions ................ 50 


This will consist of a written test to 


‘determine the candidate’s knowledge 
pharmacy. 


2. Training and Experience 25 


This relates to training and experi- 
ence as a pharmacist or in stores 
where prescriptions of medical prac- 
tioners are compounded. 


Candidates who secure at ais 10% 


in each of the first two subjects will | - 


be notified when and where to ap- | 
pear for this part of the examina- 
tion, which will be conducted by a | 
special Board of Examiners desig- 
nated for the purpose by the Civil 

Service Commission. i 


Candidates who fail to secure an 


average rating of at least 70 per cent. 
will be considered as having failed in 


the examination. | 
Four hours will be allowed See the 


written test, from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
‘Persons desiring to enter this exam- 
ination should apply at once to the State 


Civil Service Commission, Forum 


Building, Sacramento, for application 
form No. 2, stating the name of the 


examination for which they are apply- 


ing. Completed applications must be 


filed with the Commission on or before 
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December 11, 1915, in order to be con- 
sidered for this examination. 
State Civic Service Commission. 
Edgar Williams, President; 
J. M. Hunter, 
Charles Wesley Reed. 


November 23rd, 1915. 
Pacific Pharmacist, 
Pacific Bldg., City. 
The California Pharmaceutical Asso- 


ciation is actively at work for the Price 
_ Maintenance bill, formerly known as the 
Through the Secretary’s 


office, letters have been sent to a large 
number of its members asking them to 
get busy. A petition form is included. 
with the request and a form letter for. 


their Congressman and Senator; this 
latter to be sent with the petition (when 


all the names possible have been se- 
cured) to Washington. The wording of 


the petition is as follows: 


Whereas, The abolishment of the uni- . 
form retail prices on standard goods is 


directly in the interest of large aggrega- 


tions of capital operating through sys- 
tems of chain stores and mail order 


houses which, whenever possible, have 


adopted the practice of advertising arti- 
cles of known merit and established 8& 
value, at cut rates or below cost for the 
purpose of creating the impression that. 


their entire stocks are bargains, and 


“Whereas, In this way the uninformed 
consuming public is attracted to buy 
large quantities of unknown goods at 


unwarranted cost, and 


“Whereas, it is in the public interest 


that dishonest methods of doing busi- 
ness injuring honest merchants and en- 


should be prevented, and 


“Whereas, The busimess welfare of 
every merchant not in the control of. 
said combinations of capital is threat- 


ened, and 
“Whereas, House Bill 13305 known as 


the Fixed Price bill, introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Stevens of New 


Hampshire, is a measure that will pro- 


_, tect the public and give independent 


retailing 


merchants an opportunity to do business 


under legitimate conditions ; ; therefore, 
be it 


“Resolved, That we the undersigned, 
heartily endorse the Fixed Price bill, 
and call on the United States Senators 


from this State and the Congressman > 


from this district to favor this measure 
and to use their influence in having it 


enacted by Congress.” 
The Secretary’s office has also taken 


up the matter of securing insurance for 


its members as proposed at the last 


annual meeting by Mr. W. R. Dickinson 
of Los Angeles. A more extended re- 
port of this will be rendered later. The 


proceedings are in the hands of the 


printers and should shortly reach all the 
members. 
The following committees were ap- 


pointed by President D. R. Rees to 


serve for the ensuing year: | 


-Executive—N. W. Schwartz, chairman; 
L,. Harris, J. Koehler, Prof. A: -R. 
Maas, O. V. McCracken, George Smith, 


W. Gnerich. 


Pharmacy and Nast, 


chairman; Prof. F. W. Nish, Dr. Jos. F. 
Herb, Dr. Josephine Barbat Winslow, J. J. 


Freeman, Prof. J. H. Flint, F. I. Lacken- 


bach, Geo. C. Brown, 5B. Wright, 


Lockwood. | 
Traveling Men’s Auxiliary—Carson 
gel, chairman; E. A. Lauer, R. R. ERAS 


G. B. Dean. 
Time and Place of Meeting C. An- 


sley, chairman; J. F. Coe, Deville, 
H. J. Martin. 


Trade Interests—A. chair- 
man; J. G. Munson, W. G. Baudoin, Thos. 
Ahaer, Frank S. Grey. 


Legislative Committee—J. A. Sanford, 


chairman; W. R. Dickinson, Chas. B. 
Whilden, C. Freerick, H. S. Kirk, 
Leber, C. F. Dyna. 
Membership—Mrs. Fletcher 
chairman; Thos. S. Newby, E. E. Win- 


chester, McK. Stewart, W. R. Dick- 


inson, Carson Angel. 
Special Committee on Price 


chairman; R. H. Bohmansson, E. C. Far- 
mer, C. W. Dore, J. P. Bowman, J. A. 


Hughes, Mrs. W. B. Philip, Dolph Tug- 


gic, A. D. Walsh, C. H. Ward S. A, 


Palmer, Otto Weihe, T. R. Worth, W. L. 
Spalding, C. B. Martin, L. D. Sale, J.-S. 


O’Callaghan, C. L,, Morgan. 


Remember we meet in Los Angeles i in 


Bill (Stevens Bill)—K. B.. Bowerman, 
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1916 afd already. the. druggists there 
are arranging for our entertainment. 
All the trade that intend going from the 


central or northern portion of the State, 


would meet in San Francisco and go 
down in a body. How would it be for 
us all to go by boat this time? 
Yours very truly, 
CALIFORNIA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOC. 
Per K. B. Bowerman, Sec’y. 


ITEMS 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
It is well to be optimistic when the 
financial barometer gives us just cause to 
be. In the week ending October 25th San 
Francisco occupies seventh place with 
clearings of $63,797,000, against $54,922,000 
for the same period of 1914—a 15 per cent. 
gain, and leaving Pittsburg trailing in 
eighth place, despite the large share of 
“war orders” with which that city is 
credited. The clearings for the first nine 
months of this year exceed those of the 


corresponding period of last year by $67,- 


472,135. The Union Pacific, Southern Pa- 
cific and Santa Fe systems are recording 
materially increased earnings, and the 
freight movement is taxing the rolling- 
stock capacity of these lines severely. The 
Southern Pacific shows a remarkable gain 
in passenger earnings beginning in June, 


when the count of passengers carried 
jumped from 400,000 in that month last 


year to over 1,500,000 this year. An even 
higher rate prevailed in the months of 
July and August, and the net earnings for 
these months increased in proportion. 
Further proof of the growth of trade and 
population of Central California is evi- 
denced by a remarkable increase in the 
number of customers buying light and 
power from the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company. The records show a net gain 
of. 12,662 consumers the first six months 


of this year, as compared with 8845 in the. 


first six months of the preceding year. A 
total of 391,367 customers are served by 
this company alone, and these figures are 
significant in showing how fast the bay 
cities are growing. The Panama -Canal is 
largely responsible for the increased trade 
of this port, as, for instance, in 1905,-an 
extra good year, the business of the port 
amounted to $45,898,504. In 1914 it rose 


to $64,784,092; and this year the customs 
officials expect it to reach the hundred 
There is a_ well-justified 


million. mark. 


gratification to be found in the strongly 
encouraging outlook for the near future, 
for, while the balance of the world has 


been in a state of chaos, this country is. 


steadily improving its business and finan- 


cial position and California is keeping pace © 


with the upward movement. 


The Drug Market. 


The scarcity in jobbing centers of many 
items of drugs and medicinal chemicals is 
daily becoming more acute, and in conse- 
quence prices of some staple articles are 
soaring to heretofore unheard-of figures. 
Evidence of lack of these supplies, not 
only in this country, but in Europe, is 


reflected in the difficulty of shipment, em- 


bargoes and restrictions that have been 
placed upon the exportation of certain 
drugs from the nations now at war, and 
also in great advances in prices at pri- 
mary sources. In countries like Ger- 
tnany, where the growing of crude drugs 


and the manufacture of medicinal chem- 


icals has reached the highest development, 
a scarcity that is keenly felt exists. Aus- 


tria is virtually facing a drug famine and _ 
the Government has given official warning. 
to chemists and doctors to observe the 


strictest economy in the use of drugs. In 


Italy steps have been taken to conserve 


stocks, and in many instances prices have 


taken material advances. The London 


market, owing to the great demands made 
upon it for the. British and Allied armies, 
is facing many shortages and a steady 
advance is shown in prices, particularly 


for fine chemicals such as were formerly | 
supplied by Germany. To meet possible. 


contingencies the druggist should care- 


fully conserve his supplies of such arti- 
cles as are affected by existing conditions 
-and exercise careful consideration in un- 
necessarily increasing his stock of scarce 


drugs or chemicals at spectacular prices. 
It may be said that even with the cessa- 
tion of hostilities a return to conditions 
considered normal before the war will ‘be 
very slow in materializing. 

LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 


L. G. Gray, secretary general 


manager of the Walrus Mfg. Co., has re- 


turned to the. factory at Decatur, Hll., 
after an extended trip through the West- 
ern States and the Pacific Coast country, 
where he called upon the many distribu- 
tors of Walrus Soda Fountains through- 

t the various cities, arranging for 
greater distribution for the coming season 
for the Walrus product, and in other 
ways looking after the interests of the 
Walrus Company. 

While-in the West, Mr. and ie: Gray 
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“attended the 41st Convention of the Na- 
‘tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


i held at Santa Barbara, the ‘Walrus Mfg. 
Co, being associate members of that or- 


ganization, and a great many members 


‘of the association are also distributors 


of the Walrus product. 
Most of .the Eastern and Central States’ 


.members. went.to the convention on a 
special train which left Chicago Septem- 


ber 16th, making stops en route at such 
interesting points as the Grand Canyon, 


Redlands and Riverside. Before going to 


Santa’ Barbara the party spent several 
days in Los Angeles and San _ Diego, 
then after leaving Santa Barbara there 


were. very. pleasant - stop-overs at Del. 
Monte, San. Francisco and points 


interest. 


Parke, Davis & Co. are using full-page 


spaces in the medical journals to direct 
attention to their Agar and American 


Oil, two products that are meeting with 


unusual favor from physicians because of 


their adaptability to the treatment of con- 


-stipation.’-There has been a steadily~in- 


creasing demand for both Agar and Amer- 


ican Oil during recent months, and there 


are many indications that prescriptions 
for them will soon be as common as 


gist who makes immediate provision for 
future requirements. will be showing busi- 


ness. acumen. 


‘Agar and American Oil, as nechape most 
druggists know, are not laxatives in the 


ordinary. sense of the term. They have 
-no systemic effects. Their action is pure- 
-ly mechanical. 


Agar, a Japanese gelatin from 
seaweed, absorbs water. Eaten as or 


a food, it passes: practically unal- 
tered into the intestine, mixing with the 
. feces, moistening them and aiding in the 
production of normal, healthy evacuation. 
-° American Oil is a pure liquid petrola- 
tum—colorless,. odorless and _ tasteless. 


Taken internally it: lubricates the intes- 
tinal tract, softening hardened masses of 
fecal matter and permitting natural bowel 


function. It has higher viscosity and 


greater lubricating power than have most 
of the liquid petrolattims that are being 


-offered'‘to the trade, hence its superiority 
as a laxative. 


at. 


‘Staterient of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of 


August 24, 1912 
Of The. Pacific Pharmacist, published 

monthly at San Francisco, California, for 
October 1, 1915. 

Staff, F. W. Searby, H, B. 


aE | H. Dawson; R. E. White, all of 
San Francisco, Califorhia; Managing Edi- 


tor, F, W. Searby, No. 723. Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California; Business 


"Manager, F. C. Smith, No. 9723 Pacific 
Building, San Francisco, California; Pub- 
~ lisher, The James H. Barry Co., 1122 Mis- 


sion St., San Francisco, California; Own- 


ers, Galen Publishing Co., a corporation, 
-F. W. Searby, 149 California St., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. Known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders, hold- 
ing 1-per cent. or more of total amount 


_of bonds, mortgages, or _ «other securities: 


none, 
GALEN PUBLISHING Co. 
F.. C. Smith, Business Mgr. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
7th day of October, 1915. | | 
JOHN L. MURPHY, 
Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San. of Cali- 
fornia, 
omy commission expires May 1, 1917.) 


Readers of this journal are requested 


-to note the offer made by the Walrus 


Mfg. Co. in their advertisement in this 


issue to sénd a copy of their latest cata- 
_logue ‘to all prospective buyers of soda 
blackberries in August, The retail drug- fountains, drug store fixtures, soda parlor 
furniture, ice cream cabinets, carbonators 


-and candy display refrigerators. 


No more ‘beautiful catalogue was ever 
tssued and the Walrus line is of such 


‘prominence as to deserve careful consid- 


eration on’ the bart of any re 


purchaser. 


| Dallas, | Nov. 27, 1915. 
Dear Sirs: The names of the officers 


elected by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association will be found in. the November 
issue of the Journal of the American Phar- 
‘maceutical Association. 


Shall be glad to co- -operaté wah you at 
any time the opportunity is presented. _ 
This is also to advise you that the office 


of the Journal will be located in the Phil- 


adelphia Driig Exchange, Bourse building, 


after December 15th. Will be glad to 
have you call. 


Extending to you best withes. for a 
merry Christmas and much success and 
prosperity during the year 1916, I am, 
respectfully, 

THE JOURNAL OF THE A. PH, e 

Per E. EBERLE. 


The Walrus Mfg. C4; of Decatur, IIl., 


not only éxtensive manufacturers of 
. Soda Fountains and Store Fixture equip- 
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ment, but specialists in Jaboratory 


work’ for universities, high schools. and 
other institutions in need of equip- 


ment, 


-Recently’ an ‘was with the 


Walrus Mfg. Co. by the. authorities of the 
State of Illinois, for the entire equipment 


for the new Chemistry. Building for the 


University ‘of Illinois, located at Urbana. 


equipment will comprise about’ Sev- 
enty car loads of fixture work, such as. 
chemistry tables, lockers, athetenie slabs, | 
steam .traps, water faucets for hot, cold 
and ° distilled water, and all other such 
equipment as is required in a modern: 


school of chemistry. 


‘Upward | of two hundred. druggists of 
Detroit were guests of Parke, Davis & 


Co. at their laboratories in that city on 


Wednesday, October 13th. The afternoon 
was occupied in an inspection of the 


plant, after which the party was conveyed 
in sight-seeing automobiles to the Hotel 
Statler, where a banquet served. 


Addresses were made by President Frank 


G. Ryan, J. C. Spratt and Joseph Helf- 
man, of Parke, Davis & Co. R. E. Bodi- 


mer, president of the Detroit Retail Drug- 
- gists’ Association, and Charles: F. Mann, 
responded on behalf of the guests. James 


E. Bartlett, of Parke, Davis & Co., was 


toastmaster. 


Goldman, senior member of 
Goldman Bros., druggists, Detroit, Mich., 
visited the Walrus Mfg. Co., at Decatur, 


cos recently and placed his order for a 
very handsome genuine Mahogany Soda 
Fountain outfit for the Goldman Bros’ A 


new store in Detroit. 


The Walrus Company, through their 
California distributors, the Langley & 
Michaels Co. of San Francisco, report the 


sale of a very elaborate Soda Fountain 


outfit to the Hollister Drug Co., Hono- 
lulu. Mr..and Mrs. Hollister of that firm 
were recently in San Francisco, princi- 
pally upon the mission of buying the 
soda fountain outfit, and after looking 
over the situation for several days they 
decided that the Walrus Fountain was 
the one best suited for their purpose. 
This is but one of a number of outfits 


that the Walrus Company have marketed 


in Honolulu through their San Francisco 
distributors. 


Most prominent are: 
advanced 7c per gallon. 


Soap 25c per case. 
Castor Oil selling $1.50 to $1.60 per gal-. 
lon, Alum selling 10c to 13c per 1b.,: Sal 
Green Soap 
Declines 
are few: Glycerine declined 5c, Quinine 


Flowers, 


gredient, 


DRUG SCARCITY: : market is 
rapidly becoming. bare of many items of 


foreign origin, this. particularly relating to 


those from Germany, and there is no_ 
apparent relief in sight for the replenish- ' 
ing of stocks now in the hands of job-— 
bers when exhausted,. We again caution, 


our friends to carefully conserve their 


supplies of such foreign drugs, chemicals, 


tne. exportation of which is affected 
by the war. At this time it is impossible 


to predict whirk the existing situation will 
find relief. 


PRICE CHANGES: The 
condition of the New York market in re- 


gard to many drugs, coupled with inter- 
rupted and delayed transportation, com- 


pel ‘us to supply proportionate quantities 
on orders. Price changes continue to be 
almost altogether in the advance column. 
Denatured Alcohol 


per lb., Linseed Oil 10c per gal. 
Opium $1.00 per Ib., 


Nitre 45c to 50c per Ib. 
scarce and advancing steadily. 


declined 75c per ounce, though an im- 


mediate: return of the latter to the ad- 


vance column is looked for. 


NET CONTAINER LAW: A revised. 
list of medicinal articles affected by this 
law has recently been issued from the 
office of the State Superintendent of 
Weights and Measures, and covers the 
following items: Acids, Alcohol Grain,- 
Alum, Ammonia, 


Acetanilide, Aspirin, 
Borax, Botanic Drugs comprising Beans, 
Berries, Buds, Barks, Herbs, Leaves, 
Fruits, Roots, Gums, Seeds, 
Chemicals, Chalk, Creosote, Cream Tar- 
tar, Chio rm, Capsules of single in- 
xtracts Fluid, Extracts Solid, 
Glycerine, Ointments of one ingrediépt, 
oils, Powders of one ingredient, Petrol- 
eum, Quinine, Salts, Sulphur, Sea Salt, 
Solutions of one ingredient, Solution Pe- 


roxide Hydrogen, Tar, Turpentine, Tinc- 


tures Simple, Tablets of one ingredient, 


‘Water Lime, Witch. Hazel. 


A WORD OF CAUTION: Dealers are 
reminded that the Internal Revenue reg- 
ulations require that when a spirit or 
whiskey barrel or keg is empty the 


stamps must promptly be effectually de- 
stroyed. 


A non-compliance provides a 
severe. penalty. It is particularly impor- 


tant that our customers observe this reg- 

ulation before shipping such empty con-— 

tainers to us for credit. 
LANGLEY; MICHAELS CO. 


Chloroform 10c 
Eydoux. 
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‘CLASSIFIED. - 


‘This Department is free to Drug 
Clerks, Doctors, Dentists, Chemists, V 


and we will do our best to see that you get 
results. 


-WANTED—To hear from owner of good drug 
store for sale. Send price and full particulars 
to D. F. Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. | 


FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE—Drug stores. 


in 48 States. Will also furnish positions and 
locations for Physicians, Dentists, Pharma- 
cists, Chemists and Veterinarians. Established 
1904. Strictly reliable. Best of references. 
Address, F. V. Kniest, R. P., No. 505 Bee 
‘Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED—Position as registered assistant. 
Five years’ experience. Hours 1-10 p. m 


-Melmon, 1648 Grove St., San Francisco. Tele- 


phone West 3297. 

The F. A. Weck Drug Store Exchange, 
501 Third avenue, San Francisco, submits 
the following: | 


‘WANTED—Drug store in exchange for tract? 
of land in Sacramento, valued at $3500, less... 


mortgage of $1000. | 
WANTED—A paying drug store in a pros- 

perous town, valued at about $2,000 cash. 
WANTED—A small drug store in growin 


town on easy terms. Can pay $500 cash an 
monthly payments. 


man valued at about $3000, located in the city 
or one of the bay towns. Business must bear 
close investigation and be desirable in every 
particular. 


in one of the Bay towns, but Oakland pre 
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eteri- 
narians and Nurses. Make your wants known > 


beautiful valley; only drug store ir 
f. large surrounding country; full prices for every- 


WANTED—Drug store by an Eastern gentle- 


stock;--located in an ideal town. Good busi- 


ness and small expenses. Will stand investi- 
gation. 


.-DRUG STORE for sale in Santa Cruz Co., 
$2500 th 


Old established drug store in one of the 
best towns in California. Good opportunity for 
active man. Owner wants to retire on ac- 
count of old age. ee 


DRUG STORE for sale in Oakland, $3000. 
Good business, modern fixtures, clean stock; 
owner has interest in Southern California re- 
quiring his attention. 


DRUG STORE wanted, valued at $3000 to 
$5000, in city or bay town, in exchange for 
ranch in Fresno or improved property in Ala- 
meda. Only a good paying business will be 
considered. | 


PHYSICIAN WANTED with about $1000 to 
buy a small drug stock and take up practice in 
& prosperous mining section. The old resident 
physician of the place for seven years died 
recently, leaving the place vacant. | } 


DRUG STORE wanted in exchange for equity 
of $1800 in a bungalow valued at $4000 located 
at: Claremont, Oakland. 

DRUG STORE wanted by a young man val- 
ued at $1000 to $1500 in a growing town with 
population over 1000. | 

RUG STORE wanted, valued at about $3000, 
in exchange for good improved property in 
Southern Oregon. | | 

DRUG STORE for sale, Idaho, $6000. Lo- 

cated in a rich stock and yp by country in 
n town and 


thing; big soda trade; owner very much out 
of health and compelled to give up business; 
two or three thousand dollars down and.- bal- 
ance $50 per month could be arranged. 

DRUG STORE in fastest growing part of 


valued at $6000. Would consider part cash and. 
good real estate for balance. Good reason for 


WANTED—A drug store for $3000 to $ sem Oakland; splendid location; stock-and fixtures 


ferred. Store must stand investigation an 
show value for the price asked. 


DRUG STORE for sale, San Francisco, $2000; 
Small store, located on a prominent street in 
the business center, doing a good business. 
Will stand investigation. 


wanting to sell. 
DRUG STORE and physician’s practice in 


‘* Monterey Co.; population 640; the only drug 


store in town, owned by = resident physician, 
who is doing a large country practice; stock, 
fixtures and building all for $2500. A splendid 


DRUG STORE for sale in. Nevada, $1250......field for physician druggist. The doctor would 


Small store in a rich mining. camp;. splendid 
opening for a physician; no drug store or doc- 
tor within fifty miles. Doctor can get con- 
tract work from several mining corporations. 
Beautiful mountain location. | 


DRUG STORE for sale, San Francisco, $3700. 
Good corner on car line. Good family trade, 
clean stock and low rent... Will stand strict 
investigation. | 

DRUG STORE for sale, San Francisco, $4000. 
On prominent business corner, Richmond Dis- 
trict; modern fixtures, clean stock, doing good 
business; owner wanting to leave State is the 
only reason for offering store for sale. This is 
an good offer. for any live drug- 


gist. 

‘DRUG STORE: for sale in San Francisco, 
$4000, or at invoice. Located on a good busi- 
iness corner; clean stock and good business. 


<Any one wanting to embark in the drug busi- 


none in the city should investigate this offer 
at once. 

DRUG STORE for sale, San Jose, $3000. 
Good location, clean stock, good business and 

DRUG STORE for sale:in State of Nevada 
$5000. In one of the largest mining towns in 
Nevada; doing a large business; owner has in- 
terest in California and anxious to remove to 
this State. 

DRUG STORE for sale, San Francisco, $4000. 
Located on one of the principal business 
streets in San Francisco; fine retail trade; 
owners have other interests requiring their 
time and attention. 

DRUG STORE for sale in Marin Co., $6000. 
First-class, up-to-date store; good business, old 
established and well organized; located in an 
ideal home town. 

DRUG STORE for sale in Los Angeles, $6500. 
Up-to-date store with many specialties, afford- 
ing good profits. Good. reason for wanting to 


sell. 
DRUG STORE for sale, Sacramento, $8000. 


Money-making business, well established and 


good location. Good opportunity for a live man 
with sufficient capital. 

DRUG STORE for sale, San Jose. Old 
established business. "Well located, modern, up- 
to-date fixtures, clean stock and doing a good 
business. Owner has other business and will 
— = invoice or lump or exchange for real 
estate. 

DRUG STORE for sale in Marin Co., $3000. 
Up-to-date store, modern fixtures and clean 


consider an exchange for desirable property in 
Oakland, Berkeley or Alameda. : 
DRUGGIST GET RICH in Richmond. We. 


can place you in position if you desire an op- 


portunity. | 

DRUG STORE in Plumas Co. A prosperous 
and growing town on line of railroad in rich 
agricultural and lumber district. Stock and fix- 
tures valued at about $2000. Would accept 
$1000 cash, balance on easy terms. This is an 
exceptionally good opportunity for a business 

DRUG STORE in Humboldt Co., in town of 
700 population and 500 working in immediate 
vicinity in the mills and woods; fine farming 
and lumber district; clean stock, valued at 


$2500; terms can be arranged for part of pur- 


chase. Humboldt is a prosperous county and 
no failures there. 

DRUG STORE in San Francisco, good cor- 
ner, doing good business. Owner has other 
business. Price, $6500. | 

DRUG STORE wanted in country town. 
Have $500 to make cash payment and monthly 
installments. 

DRUG STORE wanted in exchange of equity 
in ranch and improvements in Sonoma County. 
Value, $9500. Mortgage, $5000. i | 

PAYING DRUG STORE wanted in good coun- 
try town, value about $5000. Must stand in-. 
vestigation. | 

DRUG STORE in Oregon, county seat, popu- 
lation 700. Store and beautiful residence for 
$7500. Cash, $5000 and monthly payments. 
This is an exceptional good opportunity for an 
active man, druggist or a physician druggist. 


Owner’s ill health and advanced age reason 


for selling. 
DRUG STORE in San Francisco. Outside 


district. $2500. 


DRUG STORE in Oakland, on a good corner, 


thickly settled district. Business, $1000 per 


month: rent, $50. Price, $4000. Owner has 
other business. | 
DRUG STORE in Placer County, good_ pre- 
scription business. Rexall and Eastman agency. 
Price, $5500. | 
DRUG STORE in Butte County, good _busi- 
servi low rent and small expense. Price, 


If interested in the above list of business 
opportunities, address F. A. Weck Drug Store 
—, 501 Third avenue, San Francisco, 

al. | 
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Three Sizes—ONE POUND—SIX OUNCE (Sprinkler Top) THREE OUNCE 
Retail Price—-ONE DOLLAR—FIFTY CENTS—TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


THIS TRADE MARK IS THE PROPERTY OF 
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It’s a Comfortable Trip 
— TO — 


JAMES H. BARRY COMPANY 


| 1 ted | 
Through Cooland | THE STAR PRESS 
Shady Canyons 
‘Fast Electric Printers and 
‘Trains | Publishers 

Make the Trip Shorter ia 


Book Binding, 


Transcontinental Scrip Honored Designing, | a 


Photo Engraving 


Oakland |. 

The Pacific Pharmacist 
Railway 


San | 1122-1124 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Key Route Ferry 


Phone Park 6380 | 
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ACROSS THE SIERRA, ABOVE THE 


“Overland | Limited” 


FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


_SAN FRANCISCO (Perry, Station) TO CHICAGO 


GORGE OF THE AMERICAN RIVER, AND 


GREAT SALT LAKE 


Extra Fare $10 Leave 2:00 P, M. 
Leave 4:00 P. M. 


“Pacific Limited” “atlantic Express” 
Leave 10:20 A.M. ATA: Leave 7 
_ BEST DINING ‘CAR IN AMERICA 


Every Mile Protected by Automatic Electric Block ‘Safety Signals % 


PACIFIC 


SUNSET 


OGDEN & SHASTA) 


“San Francisco Limited” 
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‘NO CABARET 


MONDAY 


SCHWEIZER BRATWURST, PUREE, 
‘OCHSEN-ZUNGE. SPINAT, 40c 
EVENINGS: WIENER ROASTBRATEN, AS 


TUESDAY 


| KALBSNIEREN-RAGOUT, MUSHROOMS, 35¢ 
EVENINGS: GESCHMORTE RINDERBRUST “HOF-BRAU,” 


PIG’S KNUCKLES AND SAUERKRAUT, 40c 

' HAMBURGER ERBSEN-PURER, 40c 


THURSDAY 


 SCHWEINS-RIPPCHEN UND SAUERKRAUT, 400 
_ EINGEDAMPFTES HAMMELFLEISCH. WEISSE BOHNEN, 40c 
_ EVENINGS: GESPICKTER HASEN-BRATEN, NOODLES, Be 


~EIERPFANNKUCHEN, APFELMUS, 40c 
OCHSENSCHWANZ. RAGOUT, SPATZLE, 35c 
EVENINGS: SCHWEINS- CARBONADE, BAKED APPLE, 45¢ 


SATURDAY 


_GEKOCHTER SCHINKEN, ROT-KOHL, 50c 
_SCHMORBRATEN AND SPECKBOHNEN, 40c 
HUHNER-FRICASSEE, GRUENE ERBSEN, 50c 
TURKEY, CRANBERRY SRUCE, 75¢ 
‘EVERYDAY 


ABALONES SERVED IN MANY DIFFERENT WAYS» 
FAIL TO THEM 


DIGESTION. HAVE ONE 


GREATEST CAFE ORCHESTRAS AND ORCHESTRA 


LEADERS. @ SOME HEAR AND TALK; SOME LISTEN 
QUIETLY; ALL ENJOYIT. | 


Special Music fromic 4G p. m. to 1 a. m. 


MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AND FOURTH _ SAN FRANCISCO 
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CODEINE 
MORPHINE SULPHATE POTASSIUM IODIDE 
RIALS. 


2OTENT JINIFORM 


Laxative Tablets 


A NEW PREPARATION 
| Now on. sale and procurable through any Jobber e 


Packed i in Two Sizes: he 
LARGE BOTTLES (containing 100 Tablets) 
Retailing at 50 cents 


SMALL BOTTLES (containing 40 Tablets 
Retains at 25 cents | 


THE FELLOWS MEDICAL MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
Bs 26 Christopher Street, New York. 
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Pharmacy 


eS: “College of Pharmacy, University of California 
(Incorporated with the California 1873) 


Chemistry “Botany and Pharmacognosy he Pharmacy 
| 
Faculty 
F. GREEN, ‘Professor Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory, and Dean. 
ALBERT SCHNEIDER, M. D., Ph. ‘Professor Economic: Botany, 


Pharmacognosy and Bacteriology: 


HENRY B. CAREY, B. : M. D., Profggr of Botany, Materia Medica and 


Physiology. 
F. W. NISH, Ph. G., Phar. B., Professét.of Pharmacy and Director of the 
Pharmaceutical Laboratory. 


+A. M. SIMMONS, Ph. G.; M. D., Pharmacy and 4 
Materia Medica and Lecturer oxicology. 


H. R. WILEY, LL. B., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical area 


JAMES N. PATTERSON, Phare By, Assistant, in the Chemical 
Laboratories. 


R. LEET and VAL SCHMIDT, ecturers on the Business Side of x 
Pharmacy. | 


Admission—T wo years of high sthoot rk or its are to 
| enter upon the regular college course (Ph. G. degree). ol 


Degrees—Graduate in Pharmacy (Ph. G.) on completion of two years’ - 
course. Pharmaceutical Chemist (Ph. C.) on completion of three - 


years’ course, and Bachelor of Pharmacy (Phar. B.) on completion 
of four years course. 


NEXT TERM WILL OPEN. SEPTEMBER 1, 1916 


Course Drug and Food 


On to graduates and others omen are’ properly qualified. The course is 
intended to prepare the candidate sufficiently to make chemical and micro- 
scopical and bacteriological examinations ‘of drugs, drug products and foods 
in compliance with the Federal and Staté pure food and drug laws. Drug 
assaying and other chemical work, the microscopical examination of drugs, 
spices and food products, and the bacteriological testing of pharmaceutical 
preparations, water, milk, etc., are among the subjects taught. Those who 
complete the course are qualified to do work in food and drug laboratories. 


The next course will begin September 11th, 1916, and end April 30th, 1917. 
For further information, address FRANK T. GREEN, Dean. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
_ Affiliated Colleges, Parnassus Ave., San Francisco. 
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An in the Administrat: ion ‘el Sic 


Treatment of Cerebral and Systemic Syphilis 


cerebral the are located in 


cerebrospinal. system and are unaffected by the intravenous or 


- other use of the usual antisyphilitics. 


‘Dr. C. M. Byrnes, of 


Johns Hopkins University, reports that Mercurialized Serum may 
be administered intraspinally without corrosive action | and 
with specific action on the spirochetes. 


_ New York St. Louis 


Mercurialized Serum intravenously. 


‘(Journal American Medical Association, Dec. 19, 1914, 


p. 2182; May 1, 1915, p. 1471; Mulford Digest, May, 1915.) 


Mercurialized Serum Mulford is furnished: Ri: 


FOR INTRASPINAL USE 


No. 1.—In 30 c.c. ampuls containing 1.3 mg. 1-50 | -) 
Mercuric Chloride in normal serum and physiologic salt solution, 


_ with special sterilized rubber tubing and intraspinal needle. 


No. 2.—In 30 c.c. ampuls containing 2.6 mg. 1-25 gr.) 


4, Mercuric Chloride in normal serum and physiologic salt solution, _ 
with special sterilized rubber tubing and intraspinal needle. = 


No. 3. — Hospital Size Packages, contain ten 30 o.c. 


-ampuls, each containing 1.3 mg. (1-50 gr.) Mercuric Chlo- gam 
ride in normal serum and physio ogic salt solution, with sterile ~ 


tubing and intraspinal needle. 
No. 4.— Hospital Size Packages, iiiiaites ten 30 c.c. 


ampuls, each containing 2.6 ev (1-25 gr.) Mercuric Chlo- 
vide in normal serum and _ physiolo 
- tubing and intraspinal needle. 


gic salt solution, with sterile 


FOR INTRAVENOUS. USE 


No re —In sterile glass syringe, graduated in 
with sterile needle, containing 22 mg. (1-3 gr.) Mercuric 


Chloride in 8 ¢c.c. normal serum. Each one-fourth graduation of 


the syringe contains 5.5 mg.. (1-12 gr.) mercuric hloride and 


a represents the usual dose. 


No. 6— Hospital Size Packaéges, oniihtitn ten graduated 
sterile glass syringes with needle, each containing 22 mg. 
er.) Mercuric Chloride in serum. 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
New Orleans |. Kansas City ‘Seattle 


Chicago Atlanta Minneapolis San Francisco = Toronto 
| London: 119 High Holborn | 


- Illustration of ampul package for gravity method of intraspinal injection and sterile 


e for intravenous use. 


demands. Send for literature. 


in systemic syphilis Dr. Loyd 


Order stock and be prepared to meet immediate 
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@_ Not many ‘years ago the Soda Water 
business was in its swaddling clothes ; 


Soda Fountains brought fabulous prices ; 
they were expensive to operate; sanita- 
tion was not a feature. It was a combi- 
nation of highly embellished marble and 


a disagreeable after taste. 


@ But now! Hundreds of millions of 
dollars are spent annually for soft drinks 
and the good things sold at Soda Foun- 
tains. 


for bringing about a series of compelling 


Soda Fountain construction of real merit. 


@ First, we established ina practical way 
the modern marketing method of selling 
thru the jobber. Then the quantity pro- 
duction, built in advance, ready to ship 
Soda Fountain. 


Qj, Step by step came the present exclu- 
sive features, such as the “Self Contained 


Syrup Jar”, the springless, plateless, drip- 
Syrup Lift, the famous “Walrus Ladle - 
silver apparatus covering, the Round 


fixture work, some sweetened water and system, the only practical andr successful 


conform to the Walrus selling plan, and 


Walrus initiative is largely res onsible 9 ee 
@, Sy TSP certain parts of Walrus construction, but 


forces in this great industry and creating 


Visitors always welcome to our spacious factory and show rooms 


WALRUS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 


BUILDERS AND Distriputors oF HicH GRADE FOUNTAINS 


— 
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less, noiseless, guaranteed for a life time 


and Cover’, the seamless, solderless Ger- 
Head Draft Tube, the Upright Cooler - 


iceless system ever devised, and many 
more exclusive Walrus features too nu- 
merous to mention here. 


@, Certainly our efforts have not been in 
vain. A dozen competitors endeavor to 


thousands of merchants will readily com- 
mend the great superiority of the W alrus 
product, and our faith is still pinnéd’to 
Initiative, Individuality and Evolution, 
and not Imitation or Duplication. 


qi, A beautiful catalog fully describes 
and illustrates our wondrous. 1916 line 
of Soda Fountains, Carbonators, Candy 
Cases, Drug Store Fixtures, etc. Excel- 
lent values and liberal terms apply. 


San Francisco—LANGLEY & MICHAELS CO. 
Seattle—GRAY, McLEAN & PERCY 
Spokane—GRAY & CO. 


Ogden—OGDEN WHOLESALE DRUG co. 
Portiland—GRAY, McLEAN & PERCY 
Billings—G. M. FLETCHER & COQ. 
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Widely used 


treatment constipation 


AGAR: > A Japanese gelatin, derived from seaweed. 


Absorbs water, and holds it, passing unaltered (not 
digested) into the intestine. 


Merges with the feces, increasing their bulk, keeping 
them uniformly moist, and insuring normal evacuations. 


A superior product, free from the unpalatability of the 


ordinary commercial agar. 
Supplied in ~ oa and 16-ounce cartons. 


AMERICAN OIL: Liquid 


Colorless, of American Origin. 


Odorless, tasteless and water-white. Of high viscosity 
and marked lubricating power. 


Has a soothing effect on the mucous membrane of the 
bowel, protects inflamed surfaces and restores natural 


Free from all a substances. Unexcelled by any 


other liquid petrolatum on the American market. 
Supplied in pint and gallon bottles. 


Agar (P. D. & Co.) and American Oil (P. D. & Co.) are 
the most eligible of the mechanical laxatives. They are receiving 
marked attention from prescribers. They are widely advertised 
in the medical journals. 


Every retail druggist should carry Agar and American Oil. 


—— Parke, Davis & Co. 
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